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In-house printing costs go through the roof 


by Peter Isaac 

THE in-house printing opera¬ 
tion so popular eight years ago 
is beginning to lose much of its 
lustre. There arc several 
reasons, but chief among them 
is the new service oriemarion of 
the printing industry itself, and 
the sheer cost of running an in- 
house printing works. 

Many in-house printing 
works were conceived back in 
the very late 1960s when 
printers were loath to consider 
themselves a service industry, 
preferring to locate themselves 
more in the manufacturing seg¬ 
ment of the marketplace. 

Users found it harder and 
harder to get rush jobs pushed 


through commercial printers. 
Users found that substantial 
quantities of siafif time was be¬ 
ing consumed in communicat¬ 
ing with the printer, shuffling 
pieces of paper back and forth, 
and above ail, expediting. 

The theory was that if you 
had the printing works as part 
of your own operation you had 
tight control on both costs and 
delivery. At the same time the 
in-house works became possi¬ 
ble through the simplicity of 
the single-colour offset press. 

There are now signs that in- 
house printing has begun to 
create what it was established 
to by-pass. Companies are find¬ 
ing that their in-house prinring 
works have developed far 


beyond a single offset machine 
and have become internal em¬ 
pires unable or unwilling to 
cope with those rush jobs 
anyway. 

And while the equipment us¬ 
ed in the internal printing 
works, generally Japanese off¬ 
sets such as Hamarda, and 
Multiliths, was economical in 
its day, the new generation of 
electrostatic copiers presents a 
far cheaper alternative. 

Though the electrostatic 
copiers are a long way from giv¬ 
ing travel brochure four-colour 
presentation, they are suitable 
for short-run proposals for 
specialist use. 

Just recently, several in- 
house printeries have closed 


down, the most recent large in¬ 
ternal print shop closure was 
by W and R Fletcher, the meat 
exporters. Philips and 
Rawleighs have closed theirs 
too. 

However, many institutional 
organisations retain a big 
volume of in-house printing. 
Among them, A1LC, Dalgely, 
AMP, National Mutual and 
Challenge, 

One internal print shop the 
industry would dearly like to 
win back is at General Motors. 

The printers are particularly 
pleased that most of the oil 
companies have reverted to out¬ 
side commercial printers. 

The Printers Nms, the of¬ 
ficial journal of the Printing In¬ 


dustries Federation reflects the 
genera! altitude of industry 
leaders in encouraging 
members to smarten up on 
their footwork in order 10 take 
the profit out of the inicriml 
print shop. 

Why does the indusiry give 
“later delivery dales”, asks the 
federation of its members. As 
“possible causes" ii answers 
the question thus; 

• Natural caution and the 
desire to allow a margin for 
something going wrong; 

• A desire not to be rushed 
too much in the plant; 

• In the larger plant, the com- 
municaiion process and lesser 
flexibility undoubtedly slows 
things down, which may be 
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— This piece of self-analysis k! 
the industry gets to the hear; A 
the problem. Quality is nou) 
problem. But delivery is suclh 
an issue that companies m 2 
tool up with their own plane I 
overcome it. J 

Ten years ago the advent cf I 
general application offer 
equipment triggered the arrival | 
of the quick-delivery print shop j 
for black and while uori. 
especially forms. 

The Norwegian prituiw 
federation has recommended a* 
members to sci up instantprmr 
shops within iheir own plane 
The upshot of compel iu^ 
from in-house priming and ib 
instnm prim shop has been its 
very few jobbing primers m j 
impose a quick delivery sur- 
charge. These surcharges ueie 
mi important factor in (he . 
development of in-house prim- i 
ing in the late 1960s. 

Cooper Gyles, general 
manager of (iyles Printpak, a , 
leading jobbing pt'ffiB vi Y y - 
“Many in-house priming i 
works are being run below cost 
Often I he cost of the floor space . 
is not taken into account. The j 
people who manage ihese in- ; 
house works are not wh - , 
oriented.” 

However, one of the niest 
persuasive factors behind itie 
slowdown of in-house printing 
is the uncertainty of investing 
in new machinery. 

With the advent of elec¬ 
trostatic copying, administra- 
! tion managers are concerned 
about building up the offa 
print works when new comp# 
equipment seems to be 
the printing back into the ofntf 
itself. 

The office of the fiiiure is 
taking a long time « 

But new generation word p 
cessors, for example, are 
catching up flat bed t 

and xerography when u c° 
to large-scale copying- ; 

The new trend away 
continuous word processor^ 
tionery toward sheet-fed J P® 
is also important 
removes the tear-off 
and thus brings the wor FJ 
cessor into line with n ■ 
commercial printing P n ^*N 
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by Reg Blrchfield 

PREDICTIONS, like sex, at limes leave 
you wondering whether the effort was real¬ 
ly worth It. After all, a reputation Is a pret¬ 
ty fragile thing and to chance It for a rather 
short-lived satisfaction seems, on reflec¬ 
tion, a mite rash. 

However, In one way or another Na¬ 
tional Business Review scored well enough 
with Its flirtation on the future. 

While the ground still seems to be heav¬ 
ing somewhat under the pressure of the 
coundng process, at this point wc have a 
National Government. 

To be honest, my own prediction could 
at best be described as “on the right side of 
the outcome”, Colin James, with his even¬ 
tual commitment, scored exactly with his 
“unconfldently National”. 

And on election night, the majority of 
the paper's editorial team were cock-a- 


hoop when their “hung Parliament” turn¬ 
ed up trumps, albeit for a limited dura¬ 
tion. 

The minority who chose a Labour vic¬ 
tory still have a Job because Fourth Estate 
is a forgiving employer. 

Being a paper that takes credit where it 
can I'll maintain that this time we were 
more right than wrong. 

And now that the guessing game is over 
we'll return to reporting on a New Zealand 
political future that promises to be every 
bit as fascinating and confusing ns the 
voting patterns of election night. 

National Business Review's commit¬ 
ment to In-depth political reporting didn’t 
change on Saturday week so this week Col¬ 
in James takes a detailed look at the swings 
and the roundabouts In his column (Pages 
8 and 9) and Ills election wrap-un (Paves 25 
to 32). 


Rivalry to bankroll projects 


by Allan Parker 

A TRADING banks joint val¬ 
lum and the Development 
Finance Corporation have 
emerged as front-runners for 
the right 10 run 11 new resources 
development bank 10 bankroll 
“Think Big". 

Davi.l-mni-Goliaili hauls 
lines are now being drawn to 
decide who gets the banker’s 
share of the multi-billion dollar 
investment in the planned proj¬ 
ects. 

The spoils of war for the vic¬ 
tor will be the Govcrnmciu- 
sponsored nod to operate the 
bunk if — as seems likely — the 
Government agrees with the 
new bank idea. 

Tile trading banks — the 
Goliiith of the behind-the- 
scenes lobbying — want official 
approval to run a resource bank 
jointly among them. 

A secret submission support¬ 
ing this proposal was given to 
Government in recent weeks. 

The trading banks’ move 
followed a mid-year “con¬ 
ceptual" paper circulated to 


both main political panics by 
the Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration. 

That paper envisaged a new 
resources bank which would 
be, at least initially, 51 per cent 
owned hy the corporation (in 
effect, 1 lie Government 
through its 100 per cent owner¬ 
ship of coi poration shares). 

The general public would be 
able to take up the remaining 
shares through the new bank’s 
participation on the stock ex¬ 
change. 

Tile proposal would require 
speciitl legislation; no one is 
allowed 10 set up a bank under 
the Companies Act, and only a 
company can list shares on the 
stock exchange. 

For example, the ANZ Bank¬ 
ing Group required special 
legislation to list 25 per cent of 
its shareholding on the ex¬ 
change. 

Thus, such a new bank 
would require the explicit sup¬ 
port of the Government of the 
day to pass the enabling legisla¬ 
tion. 


The DFC proposal already 
has clear Labour I’arty sup¬ 
port. Lender Bill Rowling spelt 
out the scheme to the Manufac¬ 
turers Federation convent ion in 
Wellington in the election nm- 
»P- 

The Government has re¬ 
mained silent mi the proposal 
but is still actively considering 
it. 


NHR understands it is 
awaiting Reserve Bank and 
Treasiirv views on a freer bank¬ 
ing market and whether more 
banking licences {trading or 
limited) should be allowed. 

As pan »rtheir review, both 
will be considering the 
t e«. e ill l y ■ t el«: use d \ J,nn pbe 11 
Report into the Australian 
finance sector. 


The recoin me nd at mn> stem¬ 
ming from that report (many d 
1 betn regarded across the 
1 asunin :t*. quite ladual) could 
well he deuMve in inline mine 
the future structure »*f the nt- 
diiMty here. 

P-Hl* 5 Tile C.uii|>!ii ll lt.-(-n: 
unjilic jinjiis and the- 
manoeuvrings. 


FCL seeks Muldoon 
nod for $30m issue 
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by Klaus Sorensen 
FLETCHER Challenge Ltd - 
the country’s biggest company 

— will launch two institutional 
private debenture issues this 
week totalling $30 million — 
but not before it has been given 
the Prime Minister’s nod of ap¬ 
proval. 

The company also plans a 
public debenture issue early 
next year. This will lift FCL’s 
total fundraisings over the next 
few months to $50 million.' 

The rates for the institutional 
placement are rumoured to be 
close to 17 per cent. But the 
company — taking care not to . 
lead the market in rate setting 

— wants to have Muldoon on- 
side for its first major borrow: • 
ing programme. 

A spokesman for-the Cbni- 
pany told. NBR last week: 
"Our deljehture trust deed is in' 
i the very final stages Of prepara-' 
tipn aitd onc6; .It. i? completed > 

we .would.*r‘-W the chairman 

;said at the .annual'meeting 7- 


hope to tap the local debenture 
market." 

NBR understands FCL’s 
debenture issue plans are com¬ 
pleted except for a Government 
green light. And the company 
is said to be bending oyer 
backwards to avoid displeasing 
Prime Minister Muldoon. 

The company could easily be 
seen to be pushing up interest 
rates with a straight $50 million 
public debenture issue. 

It has therefore split its offers 
into a $15 million fixed rate 
private offering for the institu¬ 
tions and,a $15 million floating 
rate debenture offer io the in¬ 
stitutions- „ ■ • . 

These will later be.followed 
by A $20 million issue for FCL 
shareholders and the public. 

NBR understands that,FCL 
Will seek Treasury approval for 
its issues within the next few- 
days — aAer which Treasury, 
hopefully, will get approval 
from Muldoon. . . v 

: Details; Pflflo 12 
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The week 


by Richard Fletcher 

A $ 1.5 million dispute between 
record manufacturers and the 
Cusroms Depart mem’s sales 
tax division may have wider 
implications on manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers' sales 
tax liability. 


Record companies plan $1.5m test of sales tax 


The row, likely to be tested 
in court next year if the parties 
do not break the present dead¬ 
lock, centres on a departmental 


assessment of sales tax sem to 
the two major record manufac¬ 
turers. Recording industry 
sources told NBR the assess- 
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ment adds at least $1.5 million 
lo the total tax bill for tlic com¬ 
panies' operations over the just 
12 months and the department 
"has appeared to have changed 
its intepreiation of sales tax," 
said EMI managing director 
David Snell. 

A Customs ufiiciul said there 
was no “reinterpretation”, hut 
he confirmed assessments had 
been disputed by several record 
companies. 

He said the issue was one of 
valuation of records in relation 
to section 30 of the Sale Tax 
Act, though there were other 
parts of the Act where the 
department and the industry 
view could diftei. 

Said Snell: “Basically they 
are now looking at certain 
methods of record marketing 
and determining a ‘notional’ 
wholesale price based on the 
retail price.” 

Snell’s "certain methods” in¬ 
cluded sale of record pressings 
to groups such as record clubs 
and retail divisions of com¬ 
panies set up for television pro¬ 
motion or specific albums. 

Industry executives claim 
these are distinct from record 


iiiuiiiifaci uring opu .u iuiiv 

One executive oted Music 
for Leisure, selling direct to 
sales outlets othei than enliven- 
lional record retailer-,, wltkh 
had applied to Polvgiam 
Records I id to market some of 
Polygram's product. 

Music for I eisure « hunts n is 
selling diieit at ici.nl level and 
I’olygr.im is selling as whole¬ 
saler in it. 

At issue is which lomp.my or 
organisation is ihc mamihu.- 
direr, retailer oi wholesaler 
respeciively, ami this i-. dit- 
livulty lor the record tmiuaiy 
in iis dealings with the i.ixmaii 
with difl'cient types ,,| 
marketing siralepies a<hi|,ieil 
by record maiuita, liner, ami 
mail order comp.um:s, tin- mbs 
and specil'u liability lot sales 
lax have besom,.- blurn-d 

Snell believed the ikp.ni- 
mciu was not being malicious 
in seeking to clarify parts of the 
Act, though its interpretations 
had not yet been tested m the 
courts. 

Recording industry ex¬ 
ecutives say the Act needs ovei- 
hauling to take account of new 
types of marketing and trading. 
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<-overiiineiu was gJ 
toward indirect, away fi 
d'reu tax, the onus 

! lK ' V usloms n epanmra- 

cep business viable so 
to reduce die overall ta*'; 
m ilk lunger term. j 
'Hie Oust, ims Depart 
1,1 ’ htxn looking over the™ 
ve.n .a the valuation provision 
mi the Act. Earlier this w• 
leniiuniendations were senr ■- i 
ns Minister, Hugh Temph-i! 
■•iiggesting "renewed conuM ► 
Miem to actual transactionpr« f 
■is die best and most praciicjfe: 
Lads on which the tax systn 
should be applied, but ' 
if view also noted extraordiiun 
siuiimsiunces where the ha-’.. 
i ulc might not apply. In ifc? 
cases further consuliawn 
should he initialed. 
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Small travel agencies squeezed out by tighten-up 

. ,11_._ n n Haunmian rVic nrnhli-i, !-- ■ I ™ 


by Warren Berryman 

and Claudia Perkins 

SQUEEZED between the big 
airlines and the Travel Agents 
Association of New Zealand 
(TAANZ), two-thirds of the 
country’s 700 travel agencies 
sund to lose the 80 per cent of 
their income which conies from 
international air ticket sales in 
ihe wake of the September air¬ 
line pact that stopped illegal 
discounting and commission 
splitting. 

Smaller agencies which flour¬ 
ished during the era of illegal 
discounting are being squeezed 
out of business by the “big 
boys" of the travel industry. 

The pact among the 26 car¬ 
riers represented in this coun¬ 
try — an agreement to obey 
Ministry of Transport air tariff 
regulations which the ministry 
officials had been either unable 
or unwilling to enforce against 
discounters — re-establishes 
i he rule that only the 216 
IATA accredited agencies may 
receive the 9 per cent commis¬ 
sion on international tickets. 
These commissions may not be 
split with the 500 Or so non- 
1ATA agencies. 

A recent TAANZ meeting 
resolved to find a solution to 


the problems inherent in shut¬ 
ting out non-IATA agencies. 

But smaller TAANZ mem¬ 
bers suspect the “in group” of 
big IATA-approved agencies 
intend to promote their own in¬ 
terests by keeping them on the 
outer. 

While the airlines believe this 
country to be overshopped 
with travel agencies, their 
IATA accrediting body, the 
Agency I nvest igation Panel 
(AIP), has shown some will¬ 
ingness to relax its criteria and 
let more agencies into the 
IATA club. 

But the airlines first want 
agencies to carry an airline 
bond to protect the carriers 
when agencies go under, as 
Bolingbroke Travel did. 

TAANZ has been approach¬ 
ed by the AIP on the bonding 
question but has not produced 
a scheme acceptable to the 
airlines. 

Meanwhile TAANZ itself is 
freezing non-TAANZ agencies 
— and some of its own 
members — out of business. 

The examiner of commercial 
practices is investigating com¬ 
plaints that TAANZ is depriv¬ 
ing non-TAANZ agents of 
their livelihood by making it 


Lintas alive — and well 


by Claudia Perkins 

SSC&B11NTAS is alive and 
well and living in Auckland, 
jfier its emetic purge of 
September. 

Lintas has acquired iwo more 
nwjar diems - Best Western, 
and Hoi Plate Products — and 
has a new Auckland general 
manager, Bill Buchanan. 

Astounded by their recovery, 
Limas stall expect to equal this 
year's billings next year. 

Two months ago, Australian 
director Max Gosling flew in to 
Pick up the pieces after hearing 
third-hand that managing 
director, David Murphy and 
creative director Richard 
Initnan had walked out, taking 
almost the entire Limas stuff 
l “ m - Many Lintas clients 
™n thought they had no 
choree but to go with Murphy 
«d Truman. 

Gosling arrived to find the 
company in chaos and con¬ 
ned closing the Auckland 

But a clean-up operation 
3" lmme diately. Creative 
jaff were seconded from the 
enington office, working 


alternate Jays in Auckland and 
Wellington, while first an in¬ 
terim, then a full injunction, 
was served on Murphy and 
Truman, constraining them 
from dealing with clients who 
had been with Limns before the 
walk-out. 

Several Auckland agencies of¬ 
fered Lintas staff help over the 
crisis period, says Gosling. 

Lintas Australia’s visiting 
managing director and regional 
co-ordinator for Australia and 
New Zealand, Roger Neill, said 
there was a great boost in 
morale in Limas during that 
period. 

The Wellington office ~ half 
the size of the swelling 
Auckland office, but with twice 
the turnover — had felt it was 
subsidising the Auckland 
branch. Bur Neill considered 
one of the benefits of the 
walkout was to drow the two 
New Zealand offices closer. 

Gosling emphasised that Lin¬ 
tas had never been’disrupted in 
its major office In Wellington. 
It retains such major diems as 
Philips, CBA, Castrol, Uni¬ 
lever and Royal Insurance. 
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impossible for them to do 
business with TAANZ agen¬ 
cies. 

Shut out of ihe "TAANZ 
club" by TAANZ’s new strict 
criteria on experience in the job 
and consumer bonding, one 
group of agencies has formed 
the Independent Bonded 
Travel Agents Association in 
opposition to TAANZ. 

TAANZ’s new consumer 
protection bond, which re¬ 
quires agencies to put up be¬ 
tween $20,000 and $250,000 in 
cross indemnities, has driven 
four members, two of them 
lATA-accredited, out of 
TAANZ. 

TAANZ executive director 
Peter Lowry claims TAANZ’s 
criteria are intended only to be 
a consumer protection device, 
not a restrictive trade practice. 

IATA accreditation criteria is 
more restrictive here than in 
some other countries. 


But ihe airlines point out that 
it is easier here to set up in 
business as a travel agent than 
in most other countries. 

The AIP considers several 
criteria when deciding to grant 
or withhold IATA accredita¬ 
tion — experience and financial 
standing, the area served by the 
agency, and turnover {measur¬ 
ed in terms of volume of 
payments for tickets through 
lATA's bank settlement plan). 

An applicant for accredita¬ 
tion in central Auckland would 
need a $1.25 million a year 
turnover to be considered, an 
Auckland suburban agency 
$700,000, Hamilton $795,000, 
Wellington City $960,000, 
Tiniaru $638,000 and so on. 

The Auckland requirement 
has been inflated by the large 
number of travel consolidators 
(many of them ex-discounters) 
operating in that area. 


The lack c>r IATA accredita¬ 
tion was no problem during the 
era of Je Jacio deregulation. 
Nun-IATA accredited agencies 
had their tickets made out by 
friendly IATA agencies, which 
passed on the commissions 
from the airlines to their non- 
IATA allies. 

But, since the market clean¬ 
up, there is only 9 per cent 
commission coming in from the 
airlines and splitting is not per¬ 
mitted. 

The turnover requirement 
poses a catch 22 situation for 
the non-IATA agency seeking 
accreditation. The agent can’t 
receive commission without 
IATA accreditation, and he 
can't get accreditation without 
selling a certain level of tickets. 

In effect, the agent must 
work for free, selling tickets 
without earning commission 
for about two years, to build up 
the required turnover. 


The need for an airline bond 
was highlighted by the Bol¬ 
ingbroke Travel collapse which 
left the airlines more than 
$ 135,000 nut of pocket. 

According to New Zealand 
South British Insurance 
(TAANZ’s bonding agent 
under the previous bond 
system) and TAANZ, the old 
TAANZ bond, in effect when 
Bolingbroke went broke, cov¬ 
ered travelling consumers, but 
not carriers, against commer¬ 
cial risk. 

The airlines want TAANZ to 
include an airline bond within 
its new bonding system. 

The commercial risk for the 
airlines is considerable. Over 
the six-week period between 
agencies accepting money from 
travellers and payment to the 
airlines, a big agency might 
have up to Sfi million outstand¬ 
ing to the airlines, and a small 
agency from up to $12,000. 



All over the country revolutionary Lanier 
Dlqta'tlon Equipment;I b cuftrtw aware • 
byalnesaifnanlnM Bupbrhun^nleadB^ of :• , 
;Sin ;Bhla^to leap tafpflaa of paperwork in h 

^nle? Mai more features than,you pin 
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The back-up cornea from tha Lanier Work 
Station units. Sophisticated recording'and ’■ 
playback equipment thit fellows you to dictate 
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using the apfeolal pink-upd available you can 
even record import ant telephone, 
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supplied and serviced throughout^New < 

Zealand by the Ken'ldge Odepn network.-The • 
mighty Larder oaasettqB era compatible with 


all other recognised male as of dictation • 

' equipment, even though othfere may not be 
FweUfcyf mstCh ^ knf0r ' a famous cryeta(-dear 

Became e Top Dictator end lead your 
peopfa Into a new age of. business afflolanoy. 
with Lanier. , 
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.. Thetraming of apprentices is a 
vital part of our work — as the 
business grows so must our 
trained staff. 

, "But what we like to do first, is 
take on young people in our lube 
bay for about a year, so we can 
assess their skills, while they can 
decide if a mechanic apprenticeship 
is the career for them. 

After a year those who we feel 
are suitable can then begin their 
W^t'ceships. They know this is 
what they want to do. We know 
they can do it. And the rest usually 

find otherjobs within our 


JJe Additional Jobs Programme reduces 
the initial costs of additional staff taken on 
by employers wishing to expand their 
business and increase production 

The wage subsidy is $50 per week, per 

thejob the flret Six m ° nths on 

for smal1 businesses Is a 
^OOOsuspensQri, loan, available for 

thf nf ! JObS created ' filled through 
the Department of Labour and 9 
maintained for 2 years 

EX? hi , .f?H di , ti ° nSofthe sc beme 

Expand your staff now. with the heln of thp 

deta^!f n ^ i n'!i 0bS ^ 09ramme - Get th e full^ 
aetai s. Send rn the coupon below or mntart- 

your local Department of Labour Office. 


Send today for 
this free leaflet 
giving full details 
of the Additional 
Jobs Programme. 


operation too. Arlrlii-i i¥ 1 

f !} tim6, mone y and eff ort n optional Jobs Programme 

for both the employer and the ■■■■-■ — —- * 

employee. And its all made easier 
with the financial help of the 
Additional Jobs Programme." 


Mr K. J. Cook, 

Manager. Lyders Motors. Dunedin. 


2?w e £ epartment of Labour 
Private Bag. Wellington. 


Please give me a hand to expand my business. 
Position.. ..‘ . 


Firm.. : ..... 

: ’'.Address;. . ’.. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR u i' i. :TeL . 
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_ __ The week 

Australian report compounds Govt’ 


by Allan Parker 


s financing choice 


BEHIND-closcd- doors 
manoeuverings bv the trading 
banks and the Development 
Finance Corporation for the 
right to run a resource develop¬ 
ment bank - and capture the 
lion’s share of the resource 
investment pro- 

KiCivt"". . 

gramme - will create a aentuic 
problem lor the Government. 

The recent release of the 
Campbell Report into the 
Australian financing industry 
will compound the problem. 

The general thrust of the 
Australian report, prepared 
after two years’ research, was 
for a freeing-up of the financial 
market, a less-regulatory ap¬ 
proach. 

On the surface, therefore, the 
trading hanks’ proposal for a 
jointly-owned resources bank 
might appear persuasive to a 
government which insists it has 
a philosophical commitment to 
private enterprise. 

The DFC proposal, on rhe 
other hand, could be viewed as 
another intrusion by the state 
into the open market. 

The trading banks’ proposal 
was first mooted about 10 years 
ago, NBR understands. 

Last year, the banks decided 
to resurrect the scheme and the 
submission (“voluminous" ac¬ 
cording to one banking source) 
was forwarded to Government 
about a month ago. 

Under the scheme, NBR has 
been told by a well-placed 
source, the trading banks' 


operation would exempt it 
from adherence to the reserve 
asset ratios by investing in “na¬ 
tional interest” resource proj¬ 
ects. 

A similar bonk in Australia — 
the Australian Resources 
Development Bunk — is run by 
trading banks. It is exempted 
from such ratio requirements. 

In New Zealand, the DFC 
has a similar exemption. 

The trading banks, therefore, 
are proposing a move towards 
the sort of government protec¬ 
tion that shelters that part of 
the DFC's operation. 

The DFC scheme, in ironic 
contrast, envisages a more free- 
market operation by having a 
limited banking licence and 
public share-holding. 

The Campbell Report 
recommendations on the 
DFC’s Australian counterpart, 
the Australian Industry 
Development Corporation 
(AIDC), will provide the cor¬ 
poration with useful ammuni¬ 
tion. 

The report noted: “Nor is 
Government ownership of 
AIDC regarded as necessary to 
achieve naiional interest objec¬ 
tives." 

Among its recommendations: 
® “AIDC should be disposed 
of to private sector interests.” 

© “AIDC should not be 
debarred from applying for a 
bank licence." 

The report said: "ir the 
Government were to decide 
that AIDC’s links with 
Government should remain, it 


would be important to ensure 
that, in the area of its commer¬ 
cial operations, it was 
economically viable and was 
placed on an equal footing with 
its private sector competitors." 

There are other models, too. 

The Industrial Bank of 
Japan, for example, was initial¬ 
ly 100 per cent owned by the 
Japanese Government. 
Through successive stock 
issues, it is now I GO f«i; CCS! 
owned by the public. 

And the Development Bank 
of Singapore began life as a 100 


by Warren Berryman 

ANOTHER of the big seven 
wine companies lias secured 
the endorsement of its board to 
back wine purist Corbans in 
pressing the Health Depart¬ 
ment and the Wine Institute to 
take legal action on wines it 
suspects arc adulterated. 

Working from statistics and 
his own figures, an executive 
from this company estimated 
that only .36,000 tonnes of 
grapes went into 1981 wines 
when 54.000 tonnes should 
have been used if rite regula¬ 
tions had been observed. The 
18,000 shortfall is illegally add¬ 
ed water, the company claims. 

The company is aware that 
the Pen folds’ “flavoured wine” 
controversy cost the industry 
17 per cent in lost sales. Hut it 
claims to be willing to risk 


per cent Government opera¬ 
tion. It is now a Stock 
Exchange-listed organisation 
and the government share¬ 
holding has been reduced to 
about 49 per cent. 

A decisive factor in deciding 
the issue may be the proposal 
that the public should par¬ 
ticipate in the DFC scheme. 

With the capital development 
planned for the next decade. 
!*!C New Zealand financial sec¬ 
tor is poised for rapid 2!ii! 
growth. 

Investors have had few np- 


another scandal to clean up the 
industry’s image. 

“We've got io get wine quali¬ 
ty right here before we hope to 
export,’’ the executive said. 

Wine Institute sources regard 
a recent DSIR statement, 
which maintained that con¬ 
sumers were getting a much 
better deal now than they were 
10 years ago, as evidence that 
the industry has been cleaned 
up. 

But the 1980 vintage produc¬ 
ed 46.6 million litres of wine 
from only 30 million litres of 
grape juice. And according to 
expert opinion, the 1%1 vin¬ 
tage will produce similar 
evidence of watered wine. 

John Dunbar, a Waikato 
University analyst whose 
isotope analysis led to the erup¬ 
tion of the wnrer-inio-winc 
scandal here two years ago, is 


port unities to participate in the 
sector. The notable exception 
is the 25 per cent ANZ listing. 

Joint State-public involve¬ 
ment would ensure a greater 
degree of local control over the 
resource investments which 
will run into billions of dollars. 

The attitude of the Reserve 
Bank and Treasury will be 
critical. Both organisations 
have been wailing for release of 
the Campbell Report to sec the 
"1 ”!'C 0,15 f° r the local scene, 
where there have beet’s 
pressures for reform from in- 



whnt else? 

in Germany on a scholarship. 
Revolutions of sugared Moselle 
have tarnished the rcpination 
of that country's wine industry. 

Prominently placed news 
stories in such pajiers as L.on- 


sti tut ions outside the trading 
bunk grouping. 

A Senior Reserve Bank 
economist was among those 
who joined in a public forum 
into the report and its implica¬ 
tions in Australia. 

New enabling legislation 
would be required to establish a 
resources development bank, 
and while there is no im¬ 
mediate pressure on the 
Government, agitation for ac¬ 
tion is likely to become increas- 
iaulv , dr“ , .’n l as the parliamen¬ 
tary session draws nearer. 


don’s Sunday Timet, the New 
York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal quoted Dunbar criticis¬ 
ing our wine industry. The 
Wine Institute is not pleased. 

A sample quote from Dunbar 
in the Watt Street Journal'. 
“When I think of what they 
were doing in New Zealand 
and what they were doing here 
(Germany) [ really don’t know 
what the Germans are worry¬ 
ing about. In New Zealand the 
people were making synthetic 
wine." 

More than 2400 growers, 
distributors, .uni sugar mer¬ 
chants are now on trial in Ger¬ 
many, charged with adding n.2 
million tonnes of liquid sugar 
to Moselles nvei a three year 
period. 

Sugaring lop quality German 
wines 1ms been illegal mikc 
1970. 


New demand for action on ‘water into wine’ 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL 
SYSTEMS by 
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Editorial 


A DELICATE balance of party representa¬ 
tion in Parliament gives Social Credit the 
opportunity to press strongly for the elec¬ 
toral reforms it has been seeking for years. 
The league is In a position to throw sup¬ 
port behind whichever party shows a will¬ 
ingness to introduce proportional 
representation, an issue which should take 
priority over monetary reform for the 
Socreds not only because it is more Jlkely 
to attract public support, but because the 
league can not hope to win the seats 
necessary to Implement Its other policies, 
and could lose what few seats it now has, 
under our e ; el . toral 

Bjrsicm. 

The main obfcctlve of competing for 
votes in a democratic election, after all, is 
to win seals and to secure power. A party 
which cannot show the tangible signs of 
achievement implicit In representation in 
the House, finds it more difficult to recruit 
members, and its less dedicated sup¬ 
porters arc susceptible to being persuaded 
that they are wasting their votes. 

Social Credit can demonstrate that It is a 
significant political force. At this year’s 
election. It won more than 20 per cent of 
the votes. But those votes secured It only 
two of die 96 seats. (Under a system of PR, 
National would have won 37 seats. Labour 
36 and Social Credit 19). 

Only a handful of the leading 
democracies persevere with the “first- 
past-the-post*' system, which allows a par¬ 
ty to win a majority of the seats with a 
minority of the votes; which tends to exag¬ 
gerate the advantage in each constituency 
of die party that wins, even marginally, 
the most votes and penalises the others; 
which denies a voice In decision-making to 


parties which win a significant proportion 
of the vote; which invites gerrymandering. 
We stick to It — and have not had a govern¬ 
ment supported by a majority of the voters 
since 1951. 


Proportional representation, in con¬ 
trast, tends to encourage co-operation 
rather than confrontation (to survive, 
politicians are obliged to talk and to 
listen), and to promote greater tolerance, a 
greater diversity of views, a more open 
parliament. 


The eccentricities of the “fit-# ---• 


post" system will become obvious next 
year, when the five-yearly reshuffle of 
electoral boundaries following this year's 
census will severely dislocate electorates, 
particularly in the North Island, adding 
problems of adjustment for AIPs and their 
party committees to all the other frustra¬ 
tions and uncertainties of polidcal life. A 
system which redistributes seats through¬ 
out the country every five years offers 
scant stability. And the way In which the 
boundaries are drawn inevitably affects an 
election result, particularly where 
adherents of one party live predominantly 
in a particular area. How that area is 
divided between constituencies could 
prove vital to the outcome of an election. 
No matter how honest the administration 
of boundary restructuring may be, a 
system which depends so much on how the 
lines are drawn should be rejected as un¬ 
satisfactory, 

"First-past-the-post", which allows only 
one winner In each seat, ensures the rejec¬ 
tion, because of their party affiliations, of 
people of calibre. Duncan McIntyre nnd 
Hugh Templeton were thrown out in 1972; 


Without word of a lie 


Sorry sir 


EVEN Prime Ministers can be wrong. 

Ai-his Palmerston North meeting on the 
Thursday night before the election, Prime 
Minister Robert Muldoon pointed out our man 
Cohn James to the crowd and yelled chat “he 

Labour •■ Wr ° n ® 011 Samrda y - he's picking 

i*/!! t Cl r three hours before James had 
hied his rmal ■prediction" to both NBR and ro 
Radio New Zealand's Checkpoint programme. 
And that prediction: National, just as lie had 

v ' d ts y ]ce on ,elevision in November, in 

his NBR column on November 2 and on 
numerous previous occasions. 

We hope Muldoon reads his gloomy post- 
election Treasury papers a bit more astutely. 


tie old lady in Eden threw a spanner in the well 
oiled National Party machine and got a free ride 
to the polls to boot. 

She called the Nats for a car and. arriving at 
the polls, rook a full hour filling in her voting 
paper. °n the way out she lipped a sly wink at 
the Labour Parly scrutineer and said, iotio 
that s tied up one Nat car for an hour, hasn’t 


Party voter 


Job for the boy? 


THE 22 per cent poll in favour of prohibition 
was g lV en an unexpected lifr by the wife of a 
Welimgtun company chairman who normally 
can boast a liberal posture on social issues. 

bhe was suffering more than somewhat from 
the consequences of the office Christmas party 
the night before when she went to the local poll¬ 
ing booth, she explains. 1 



Encore Matt 


DEFEATED politicians have one problem hi 
common: finding a job. 

laSt wcck for 0ne ° r them, Barry 
Brill, defeated in Kapiti, is of strong interest to 
our readers. How would you like him oil the 
Commerce Commission? 


Taken for a ride 


FRUSTRATED, perhaps, with having only 
one vote to cast in protest on election day, a lit- 


THE ghost of Skybus’s founding father, Mart 

. h ° m P SQn > has returned to haunt the financial¬ 
ly stricken airline. 

Acting m Thompson’s affairs since he was 
b *" k ™Pt earlier this year, the 

$20000 al^HJ 1 BSSig !! Ce h trying “ recover 

$20,000 allegedly owed to Thompson in ex- 

Amff A mCUrr ^ in Sening U P Sk y bus by ihe 
Aqua Avia society, so he can pay Thompson’s 

thm'!?”' T A t ' mallEr is com Phcated by the fact 
n h nrm A ? Ua - ,s an incor P»niied society; the 

norma' winding-up procedures for -debt 
recovery don’t apply. 

The irony is ihe potential for Thompson to 
put the airline he founded into a financial 
nosedive, especially now that he is working for 

F " rics which recently received 
$5UO,000 rent for a 1948 Viscount which spent 

nfvh, Ch t ground, and made only five 

flights, none with paying passengers. 

Meanwhile Aqua Avia’s auditors, Markham 


Joe Walding and a string of promising 
young Labourites were given the heave-ho 
in 1975; Les Gandar was among (he 
casualties in 1978; respected economist 
and financier Don Brash has missed out on 
both attempts to secure election. Given a 
greater opportunity for choice, which 
some systems of proportional representa¬ 
tion provide, voters could exert greater 
control over the quality of candidates 
standing for Parliament, and potential 

candidates who are now derp«—»** »— •« 

... .me 

.».*:i-iiikes-all procedure might be en¬ 
couraged to give It a go. 

Social Credit favours a system known as 
the single transferable vote, and would 
divide the country into 2S constituencies, 
each returning four or five members to 
Parliament. Candidates would be 
numbered and elected in order of 
preference. Insignificant parties would be 
excluded by the necessity to win a required 
“quota” of votes. 

The essential characteristic of STV is 
chat the share of scats awarded to any par¬ 
ty should be equal to the share of the votes 
which that party wins. An obvious advan¬ 
tage is that it eliminates the feeling that 
one's vote Is wasted (particularly relevant 
in constituencies where one party has a big 
majority which predetermines the result). 
If every vote counted, fewer of them would 
go to Social Credit as gestures of protest 
against die major parties. More impor¬ 
tant, STV enables an election result, in 
terms of seats, to reflect more accurately 
the wishes of the people — It has been 
described by one constitutional authority 
as sensible, just and reasonable. 

Switzerland, Sweden, Ireland and 
Tasmania all use forms of proportional 


Brockie’s view 
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representation; all have had m Uc K 
stable governments than Brii? ^ 
World War II. And the Idea la^JS 
ing on here. Labour’s Geoff PaJmi ^ 
« Parliamentary select tSSSTl 
amine the concept. National MP ,2 
Jones wants a royal eon,mission se Z 
consider the introduction of 
'representation. He 5 » 

superin,p„ s ,„ g -r; y ~Xt 

—?XSS over V 2 
system. The idea is not new tothE 

try. Mul,l-mcmherelee,or. teI W «S 

aiong with siiiglciucmber eieetontttth 
most elections last century. 1 

But the Labour Party’s annual con- 
Terence this year threw out a remit unfa 
the party council to investigate alteramire 
voting systems, Prime Minister Rob MuJ. 
doon opposes reform, and in June Parlia¬ 
ment's select committee on electoral law 
recommended some minor innovation! 
but rejected a move to proportional 
representation. 

So long as electoral reform doesn't 
become a burning issue with the voters 
generally, die major pardes are not im¬ 
pelled to make fundamental changes. Bui 
if Social Credit docs actually hold the 
balance of power after the final results are 
known, the election will have enabled It to 
press for reform Irrespective of public 
complacency. The electors will then lx 
obliged to take notice. They must be con¬ 
cerned, above all, m secure able and pru¬ 
dent government, and the system which k 
adopted must serve Ihe interests of the 
public, not of the parlies. ~ Bob EdUn 


i 


and Partners, which harshly criticised lust year’s 
accounts, has been called in ro help put the U 

Bdmatid sfm-Ii 4 ” h °v " mch remains of ,hc 
estimatedl J2 million taken by Aqua Avia in 

Ust Seven ™nths is 
unclear, a senior Skybus source told us. 


Mystery VIP 


SSSSw’S 

whtle standing by t 0 commXTl(J* oap,l f 1 ,t y» 
developments if required^ ^ lhe evenln ^ 


He was a bir surprised ro find himself on ■ 
guest list he confessed; he was just an oraiiu j 
worker, and the names presumably had w 
drawn at random from the phone book- > 
Oh, and die receptionist had taken his KWtf 
invitation from him on the way in; he wouid 
it back as a souvenir, if that could be arrMS”- 
TV staffers charged with caring for the P* 
were puzzled as the bemused couple ® ov r - . 
the bar to join the others to watch the 
programme and enjoy a few drinks. . 

They later learned the invitation had 
sent to the wrong man. A Wellington 
with the same surname, and same ,nit , ' e 
been the intended recipient of Avalon 
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Official secrecy leaves democratic process in dark 

by Warren Berryman Bui tlicir advice to the r.avi-rimi.>m u .r ... 


by Warren Berryman 

OFFICIAL secrecy - by shrouding the issues 
-ensured that the electorate voicd in ignorance 
jiihe genera! election. ... 

Given the choice ol three distinctive puny 
economic programmes with highly technical im¬ 
plications, the electorate had never hum in 
Liter need of open government. 

Bui open government — together with the 
Freedom of Information Au, which had been 
stalled for years by the deliberations nf file 
Hanks Committee — was conveniently put aside 
until after the election. 

And facing u crunch election, the Muldoon 
Government showed no willingness to allow a 
nv of sunlight to penetrate the inner sanctum of 
executive power. 

After denying the existence uf “secret 
repons” on his “Think Big" schemes, Muldoon 
acknowledged that Treasury hud taken a critical 
look at some projects. He refused lu make the 
reports public. 

Muldoon and Treasury Secretary Remiu 
Galvin trotted out the well-worn defence of state 
secrecy, claiming that publication would erode 
the quality of advice given by state servants to a 
minister and curtail departmental frankness. 

It can also be argued that advice granted on 
the understanding that the adviser will not be 
held to account for its value or validity is not 
worth the minister's ear. 

After years of experience with its Freedom of 
Information Act, the American Government 
jduowledges that public servants have become 
attic thoughtful, have explored options more 
ugvioiisly, and have given more detailed 
reasons for their decisions, recognising that 
then deliberative process emild become public 
knowledge. 

Publicising depart mental reports might make 
the stare servant a public seivuiit, responsible m 
the Taxpayers who pay his wages. It would also 
fly in the Ike of the Westminster concept of 
ministerial responsibility under which < Severn- 
mem servants, us political eunuchs, are suppos¬ 
ed tv serve Ministers of whatever political pel- 
illusion with silent, loyal obedience. 

file .Minister is responsible lor all statements, 
he takes the credit for successes and is supposed 
scatty the can for all mistakes. 

This archaic concept, muted out to justily 
•AtKywhen openness would he embarrassing, 
Jbt'-s ministers in hide behind their bureau¬ 
crat when convenient, and to V\kV them when 
they are useful scapegoats. 

But the concept is of link- use as a guide m 
p the country is actually run. 
fust, state servants ate iai from political 
eunuchs. They are frequently as well known as 
they are powerful, the subject ol lobbying, 
r^luicul pressure, and subtle bribes in the form 
c 11 expense account lunches, tars, holiday baches 
■md promises of plumb jobs oil retirement. 




Bui their advice to the Government is secret 
unless it is politically convenient to nuke it 
public. Only after they leave government can 
they give the public the benefit nf their exper¬ 
tise, as former think-tanker Len Bnyliss and 
former Treasury Secretary Henry Lang have 

done. 

Secrecy clothes the naked emperor with a 
publicly assumed omniscience. Discussing his 
*' Think Big" projects, Muldoon can pooh-pooh 
his critics with the retort that he and only he has 
full access to the facts. Those "fuels" may be 
based on mis-staied data, false assumptions, or 
methodological garbage. They may be sound. 

But there is no publicly available means by 
which tile public call judge. 

Secrecy is discretionary. Super-secret SIS files 
become public when Muldoon feels the need to 
blast an opponent. 

Journalists whose articles might embarrass the 
Government are denied information under the 
Official Secrets Act; ‘’secret” documents arc 
given freely to “co-operative" newspaper hacks. 

Departmental reports favourable to Govern¬ 
ment make headlines, unfavourable reports 
seldom see the light of day. 

Muldoon tried to exclude the Listener's Tom 
Scott from the Commonwealth heads of 
Government meeting in India and was given a 
lecture on press freedom from Commonwealth 
secretary-general Sonny Rumplml. He refuses to 
be interviewed by Scott, Ian Fraser, and NBR 
journalists and uses his position to publicly 
ridicule and insult other journalists. 

In Muldumi's view, the Listener publishes 
"trendy lefty" material, so he threatens to take 
nway the magazine's bread and hniier monopoly 
on broadcasting timetables — lit lor tat. 

Even file Government owned magazine, .SI> 1 / 
Kind Water, lias been mid to tone down its 
ciitical comments — nr else — by ihe Ciminiis- 
simier of Works. 

Voters can be lot given, therefore, if they were 
contused when fitey weiu |n the polls. And they 
were- nut helped by politicians like E [ornwhetuia 
MP Geoff Thompson, who mid rhein thui 
General Motors was going to set up a new auto- 
mobile plant in unemployment -plug 1 ted ‘.h.m- 
non. Thai statement was quiJ'.ly Mlowed by a 
refutation from General Mutors. 

National's energy-based answer to unemploy¬ 
ment mid the balance of payments crisis had its 
origins in 1U77-78, when tile final draft of the 
“public discussion paper" G.\i/s Kind Guidelines 
(a highly detailed and critical analysis of our 
energy scene) was canned by then Energy 
Minister George Gair. 

Gair replaced that document with a paper 
wiitien largely hv NZF.D stall', which defended 
the status quo. 

The NZED’s and MWD’s empire-building 
led to an embarrassing 25 per cent electricity 
surplus and power stations like Marsdcn H were 



financial controller 


Competitive Salary and Vehicle 

A leading manufacturer of industrial products has created a new posi¬ 
tion of Financial Controller. 

be person appointed will report to the Finance Director and have 
responsibility for: 


Financial reporting 
Budget preparation 
Managerial accounting 
Secretarial tasks 
Management of an Inhouse computer 
Supervision of accounting personnel. 


"[bey require a qualified account*. 1 ; with proven senior level ex- 
mni^ nCe * n ^ nanc i a l accounting an:, monthly reporting. The ability to 
motivate and control staff and meet deadlines is also important. 

a ^ r st class opportunity for an accountant seeking a position 
ring a chance to contribute to the management of the company on 
a broader scale. 

^omp8 t , tive salary is offered along with a company vehicle and other 
Fpropriate benefits. Location is Wellington. 

dlmp t d !, ntial a PPHcations, quoting reference No. W471, should be 
talent t0 Davld Edwards? P.O. Box 3348, Wellington. Inhiai and 
hours^ 008 enc * uir * es welcome to Wellington 723-987 or 32*62 

W D Scott & Co (NZKJd- ■ 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 



mothballed before they were commissioned. 

Turning this blunder to their advantage, 
politicians begun talking of selling our "energy 
sut plus". This saved the NZF.D and MW I) 
from embarrassment and allowed them n» con¬ 
tinue building their empires. 

Enter Fletchers with the second smelter pro¬ 
posal. The Clyde high dam cnuld be built after 
all. Taxpayers could finance the dam to make 


electricity at a cost of 5 cents a KWh so it could 
be siild to the sindier at a subsidised rate of 
about 2.3 cents a KWh. 

Professor van Moeseke said the project was 
uneconomic. Others agreed, hut the Govern¬ 
ment claimed ii had better (secret) information. 

The Government still ninintains it knows 
best. Secrecy presents us from knowing why it 
can be so sure. 


BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. 

Members of the Auckland Stock Exchange 

7th Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street, Auckland. 

Phone 34-357, P.O. Box 45. 
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FORESTRY 
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a scheme for the 
small investor. 


. HE Opio Forestiy Fund is a Group Invest • 
mam Fund established under Part it ol ihn 
Trustee Companies Act 1967. Invostment 
in the units is an investment in a detuned 
income stock. Proceeds of tins issue will be 
used to purchase land, plant ueos. and 
maintain ihe forest till maturity 


w 



PERPETUAL 

TRUSTEES 


t.iiJUKui Mnnumi «ii 


, JhEN the assets ere realised in 30 years ihe 
proceeds will ba distributed to investors, 
and such distributions are tdx free. The 
estimated return to investors compounded 
over the 30 year period n 18.82% p.a. 
before tax end 18.36% after tax. 


Ploaje forward a prospectus relating to 
the Opio Forestry Fund. 

Name 

Addrass 



APPLICATION has been made to the stock 
Exchange Association ol New 
Zealand to list the units so 
investors have the opportunity 
to monitor end realise their 
Investments et an earlier date 
If they eo desire. 


Application! wilt only ba acceprrcJ on 
The application farm itiuea amt 

I forming part of Ihe protpec tu j. 2 

mtmmmmmmmmmmmi 


Tha pmapactu* la avatlaWa from; 

| 1M Perpilud Tnnirn tiWi iod Agency Cu'ol HZ. Ltd. 
PH Box 683. Dunedh [er Bair local lunch ollln) 

2. Mira bin of iftlUilnt Stack Endingi to HZ. 

3. Ihi Brokin la Iha low 

ID Forerfli Barr & C& P.O. Box I2K. Ounedlo. : 

IW « Robert WIIton Brsnilxh * Co. FA Box 191. Oanrtln 


IIPMi htresfiy Fund 
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by Colin James 

WHO runs [his place? The 
politicians or ihc people? 

I'm one of those weird and 
twisted people who cling to the 
ridiculous, outdated belief that 
the people should. 

And in many ways they do. 
Take tax, for instance. 

Who gets their house painted 
nowadays by someone to whom 
they have to pay the full price, 
on the level? 

Much better to find someone 
doing it on the side for folding 
money and split the difference. 

Take the natural inclination 
of New Zealanders to invest 
unproductive^ in property 
(untaxed) instead of productive 
enterprise (taxed). Switch the 
tax emphasis round and watch 
investment in job-crenting 
capacity go up. 

When it conies to elections, 
things get ii bit difficult. 

The best way for the people 
to retain sovereignty over their 
own lives would be not to vote. 

No voles, no politicians. 

^ Hut that course is a bit risky. 
Someone might break the line 
and vote. 

.So the people have devised 
other methods. If you can’t 
beat ’em, frustrate ’em. 

Three years ago, with 
brilliant delicacy of calculation, 
the people pm National back 
into power, but with a minority 
C'l the votes, and gave Social 
Credit enough votes to frighten 
both main parlies. 

The two big parties have not 
sorted themselves out so the 
people have kept up the 
pressure by upping the Social 
Credit vote in another master¬ 
ful mathematical manipulation. 

How the balance between the 
other two will fall was not 
known at the time of writing. 

The Electoral Office, still 
basking in the glory of having 
put the rolls inro reasonable 
shape, seemed to have decided 
f° 8 ° mto rite entertainment 
business - find 100 votes here, 

300 thcie, 800 there and keep 
the election bouncing along day 
by day. 

„ Whal good fun it has been to 
find Gisborne was not after all 
won by Labour, but National 
on the election day count. Or 
that Eden did nearly go 
Labour, after all, or that Bruce 
Beet ham’s majority in Rangi- 
tikei went down, not up, and 
thus confirmed, not confound¬ 
ed, some of our predictions. 

I hope these people will be 
kept on for the next election, 
too, and that the same standard 
of simple arithmetic is insisted 
on. Haw boring it would be if 
the totals were added up cor¬ 
rectly the first time round. 

And think of the service they 
performed for the electorate. 

By giving us an apparently 
hung Parliament, the Electoral 
Office smoked our a carefully 
hidden side of two of our 
leaders. 

Bouncy Bill Rowling, who 
had looked so warm and friend¬ 
ly and firm on stage in the cam¬ 
paign, came out snarling and 
petulant. 


National Business Review 

Politics 


December 7, l93l 



“The worst possible result," 
he said, when the count came 
out at 46-44-2. 

In ihe heat of the moment, in 
the disappointment of losing 
what should have been an 
unlosable election for Labour, 
one might generously overlook 
such churlish spitefulness. 

Bur he came back to it in his 
Truth column a few days later. 

“New Zealanders have failed 
themselves in this election,” he 
said. 

“New Zealand cannot toler¬ 
ate that situation. I am deter¬ 
mined that this country will go 
back into an election within six 
months. 

“This time people must face 


Decembe r 7, 1981 
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Politics 


Bad news for politicians — three nfai people can’t be wrong 

rpoliru onrl Cnt-a ikai. in r _ ■ n .. _ I 


reality and face their respon 
sibilicy to their country and in 
particular to their young peo¬ 
ple. 

“This is no lime for side 
issues, single issues or soft op¬ 
tions.” 

The people could hardly 
have asked for a better example 
of the very arrogance of its 
political leaders which this elec¬ 
tion result, however it turns 
out, was clearly designed to 
rebuke. 

Rowling's party got less than 


39 per cent of the vote. By any 
standard, that is a clear message 
to him and lits party that it did 
not measure up and the people 
did not want it to be the 
Government. 

Why that was so will be the 
subject of more detailed analy¬ 
sis later. Was it the mountain of 
expensive promises, which 
strained credibility in a scep¬ 
tical electorate? Even pro- 
manifesto MPs were beginning 
to think last week they had 
done the wrong thing. 


Was it the image of disunity 
and direct innlessncss that the 
Labour Party still has? (Talk¬ 
ing of disunity, when is some¬ 
one going to tell president Jim 
Anderton to stop meddling in 
his leader’s province and to 
stop shooting his mouth off in 
delicate situations?) 

Was it simply weak Willie 
Rowling? Does he still carry 
the millstone of 1975 — rising 
inflation, unemployment and 
internal nnd external deficits? 
And is his millstone also the 


party s because while lhe 

par,y throu 8h him pL^ 
h.ue no convincing J l5 

8 f ° Urih U* 
Government wou]d . 

profligate than the third? 

I Hunk a mixture of alia#* 

Some would add: th ep 4 
ol Rotert MuldoonasafiJ 
or Labour votes. But even if 

15 ****** in 
W ° Uld ^ 

It-A a Labour Government with 
«t ben a little over 40 per cent 
01 ,hc *«« - and [he a , 


'I 


Government by default, not by 

acclaim. _ , 

Perhaps some of Rowling s 
anti-democratic outburst - for 
that is what telling the people 
they are wrong amounts to — 
stems understandably from 
Rowling's uncertainty over his 
own future. 

A clear loss, and he would 
have gone quickly and quietly. 
That, at least, is the received 
wisdom on the matter. 

A clear win, or even a mi nor i- 
ty win, and he would have 


become Prime Minister. But a 
minority National Government 
would be neither one nor the 
other. 

Probably he would have to 
continue — that in any case 
would be the feeling in the par¬ 
ty at large - but the paper 
Stretched over the cracks in the 
parliamentary parry was al¬ 
ready starting to tear last week 
and it would be a severe strain 
trying to keep it from shred¬ 
ding. 

It was not only the anti¬ 


democratic side of Rowling wc 
caught a privileged glimpse of 
thanks to the Electoral Office’s 
incompetence. We also got a 
sneak preview of how Bruce 
Beetham would handle the 
“balance of responsibility ' 1 he 
has so assiduously sought. 

Suddenly he was on the spot. 
He grasped at spurious con¬ 
stitutional advice that he didn’t 
after all have the balance of 
power at 46-44-2 because the 
Spenker could vote twice (he 
can’t). 


Then he found himself pin¬ 
ned by a biller Anderton on the 
“Think Big" issues. Would he 
vote against them with Labour 
if National made it a confidence 
matter? yes probably. 

Even worse, if the election 
result slipped to 45-45-2, he 
faced the horrendous dilemma 
of choosing a party to actively 
support or precipitating 
another early election. 

Until the Electoral Office 
came to his (temporary?) rescue 
with its reshuffle of the 
Gisborne votes, he looked 
decidedly uncomfortable. And 
rightly so: he and deputy leader 
Garry Knapp don’t see eye-to- 
eye on everything, which 


would have been submersible 
among half a dozen MPs but 
not when there arc only two. 

The Prime Minister, too, had 
his moments under pressure — 
and showed glimpses of not 
wearing it too well. 

On election night he allowed 
himself into the indelicate 
language that infuriates his op¬ 
ponents within the party (who, 
incidentally, are already con¬ 
ning themselves they can get 
rid of him come what may 
before the next election - two 
more liberals last week insisted 
on large bets with me that he 
would not lead them into that 
next election). 

He said of Rowling that he 



Honda Accord offers no 
compromise. 

In design flair. In precision 
engineering. 

In exacting standards of 

assembly. 

tl *“j in remarkable refinements 
that advance the revolutionary 

development of an already 

exceptional car. 

rtl ,^ fl . nen } er ^ ts such as the unique 
overdrive facility on the ^ 

Hondamatic. This remarkable 

refinement gives the benefits of even 


Honda Accord. 


Or certain other refinements 
where the distinctions may be 

subtle, but highly significant for the 

owner who accepts no compromise. 

Tinted glass for example, to 
shield your eyes from the glare. 

Larger wrap-around rubber . 
bumpers and mouldings to protect 
the coachwork. 

Wider tyres for greater safety 

rtirrgins on the road. 

All youVe heard is true. You#” 
afford no compromise. 

See your nearest Honda Oentf 6, 


All you’ve heard is true. 
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“had a strong urge to tear his 
guts out" which he had sup¬ 
pressed. Well, nearly suppress¬ 
ed. At his last meeting at 
Palmerston North he was as if 
obsessed with Rowling, coming 
back repeatedly to him with 
denigrations couched in ex¬ 
travagant language. 

Seeing him in that state, ap¬ 
pearing a man scared stiff of 
losing and flailing about him, I 
began to doubt my "uncon- 
fidently National" forecast of a 
few hours before. 

But in the end he came out of 
the election relatively well. 
Though he did say 45-45-2 
would force another election, 
he was much marc accom¬ 
modating than Labour about 
46-44-2 and said he would live 
with it. 

And, in a sense, this election 
is a minor triumph for him. 

Having, with him, got into 
roaring inflation, unemploy¬ 
ment and alarming mid rising 
deficits in the Budget and the 
external account, Nai'umal 
wiilimn him would have lost. 

With him, ii appears to have 
held on in some limn oi other 
— by, basically, his uiu.miiy 
appeal io the redneck vi>u\ 

But even he has been allowed 
to stay on only on lickei of 
leave. Nati■ mid's share of the 
vole went down yet again to a 
level that is ignominious lur 
any I'lovenmieni. 

A studied assessment of tile 
fallout of the voter*.' decision 
must await tile final out nix this 
week. But those .m<i-■ telnoctal* 
among ihc poliiician*. who are 
templed to tell the people they 
did wrung, ‘-huiild tide serious 
note of one hearienine I'.iUor 
about this election. 

Some shj.UOO more voted 
than in l l >78. 

This is no c.i|>n<. u»us, 
eateles:. volt, h is a c«mM»kreii 
message. 

Those of our politicians who 
can bring themselves to be 
democrats (and thai is most of 
them) should stop playing 
numbers games, try to assess 
what that message was and res¬ 
pond to it. 


In the Election Wa ich analysis an 
Pages Si-31, which were printed 
midweek Iasi week, figures used are 
(hue Issued on elec lion night, with 
(he exception of the change In 
Gisborne. Thus Eden shows a 1.7 
per cent swing to l abour when it 
should have been 1.9 per cent and 
Rangldkcl a 1.4 per eent swing to 
Social Credit when l( should have 
been a 0.7 per cent swing to Na¬ 
tional. 

That makes (he rise In Social 
Credit’s share of the vote In its five 
best seats 1.4 per cent, not 1.7 per 
cent and the Natlonal-to-Soclal 
Credit swing In those seats 0.2 per 
cent, not 0.3 per cent. 
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The Pacific’s 
No 1 . . ,? 

I KRAD wirh interest your re¬ 
cent load article on the 
economic woes of Air New 
Zealand. 

As on expatriate New 
Zealander I have been sadden¬ 
ed 10 witness the demise of Air 
New Zealand from a carrier 
with an unsurpassed reputation 


for superb inflight service 
popular wirh high yield full 
fare business traffic, to that of a 
third rate airline which many 
frequent travellers try to avoid 
if at all possible. 

Last July I visited Los 
Angeles on business, but was 
accompanied by my 6 -venr-nId 
daughter to honour a long¬ 
standing commit mem ro visit 
that childhood mecca known as 
Disneylnnd. 


Against my better judgment, 
I decided ro fly with Air New 
Zealand from Auckland to Los 
Angeles, via Honolulu on their 
new Boeing Super 747B. 

The tickets were full-revenue 
first-class which, I suspect, 
must now be something of a 
rarity on Air New Zealand as 
most of our fallow first-class 
passengers appeared to be 
airline staffer travel agents and 
their wives by the manner in 


which they engaged the cabin 
crew in long and loud animated 
discussion about the injustices 
inflicted upon them by the air¬ 
line’s senior management. 

My daughter promptly fell 
asleep after the early evening 
take-oil and missed the meal 
service and in-flight movie. 
Four hnurs later, she awoke 
and, unJersiandnbly, was 
hungry and thirsty. The cabin 
was in darkness and, with our 
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Brian Main 
Gen oral Manager 
Engineering Division 
Industries Limited 

® ® Our use of coal 
at Wiri ... must prove 
economically sound. 

At current prices for 
gig a joule, heavy fuel 
oil costs $7.37, 
mdustria 1 gas averages 
54.50 and pea grade 
coal cost about $1.85 

in Auckland J j 
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Let us send you this full 
brochure - ft contains 
practical reasons why 6 
N.Z. Companies 
switched to coal recently. 
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today! 9 n touch wlth us 


COAL 
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B.P. Bergin 

P-O. Box 1701 Tel. 30.884 
Stevens 

Christchurch Warren 6 ^ 851 432 

Dunedin F.m! P°ha Ir 1303 Tel 79 9 «° 
P-O. Box 525 Tel. 773.055 


fallow traveller?, all m deep 
clianipigne-i mli neil sloe p, | 
pulled the stewardess cull but¬ 
ton lor assist a nee. 

Alter 10 minutes of no 
response and an increasingly 
agitated child on my hands, I 
decided in investigate if all the 
tiibin siufl hail been struck 
down by some tnvsterion.s ail¬ 
ment. 

To my immediate, but short, 
lived delight. I encountered a 
gentleman sitting in the tirsi- 
class gallery, with the quaint ti¬ 
tle of purser, who was avidly 
studying the racing pages „f ih',- 
Auckland evening paper. 

I inquired if ii diink and a 
light snack would be available 
and was bluntly inlbrmeJ, in 
im uncertain terms, that it was 
crew rest time and my daughter 
should have eaten with 
everyone else! 

I then suggested that possibly 
he may be able to find some¬ 
thing suitable since he was 
awake. A look of scorn ap¬ 
peared on the august gentle¬ 
man’s face and I was rudely 
told that it was not his job and 
against regulations to actually 
touch anything in the gallery. 

Undeterred, I decided to try 
my luck in economy-class and 
found in the rearmost gallcrv a 
stewardess who was awake and 
in work. I explained my 
predicament to a sympathetic 
Car and she came to the rescue 
with a can of soft drink, cheese, 
biscuits and mi apple. 

However, these provisions 
were offered on the condition 
that I smuggled them past the 
gentleman busily studying the 
horses nr else she would lie in 
trouble! 

Thv change ..f ciew in 
Honolulu thankfully produced 
a lriendlier stewardess who was 
more attentive, helpful and 
reminiscent ofthe old Air New 
Zealand style. 

By contrast, the other airlines 
used on the same journey, Quo¬ 
tas, United and the Papua New 
Guinea national carrier, Air 
Niugini, all provided excel lent 
m-flighr and ground service to 
assist a mere mole i ravelling 
with a lively 6 -ycar-old child, 
often to the extent that their at¬ 
tention was embarrassingly 
above and beyond the normal 
call of duty. 

In this era of discounting and 
low-yield advance purchase 
fares most airlines are placing 
greater emphasis on the high- 
yield top-end of the travel 
market to ensure high load fuc- 


Iors iMhl ill *o produce at l«, 

« 5 l 

However, dear old Air Ne. 
Zealand appears to d ., 

woe betide any passed^ 

iW‘ r!^r uih ,o it 

As a frequent imcrnari 0n ,i 
hrsi-dasstraveu ^ 1 i ^ 1 

^«ihay Pacific 
Singapore Airlines, the United 

o; • s , urriLr n :uid a,lh ^ 

J ) !} . a carrier, Zi 
h"*™' * f*r ahead of Air 
Nl ‘* Zealand that any com- 
parison is pathetic. 

r,lis View is, incidentally 
s!i:lr ^ by many of my business 
associate:, and fellow travellers 
and a sad reflection on New 
/caland, which undoubtedly 
contributes to its national 
nci s poor financial perfor¬ 
mance. 

C R Gordon 
Port Moresby, 
Papua New Guinea 

All this and 
17 cents extra 


« E arc concerned that Grev 
\Viggs {A'UR, November 2) has 
Inllcn into the trap he warned 
us ahnui concerning tones of 
indulgence and patronage. We 
are also concerned that he 
seems to have some vague and 
undefined problem with his 
superannuation. We have a 
special service to help people 
with these problems. Ifherelk 
us what ihe trouble is we will 
Alien it Inr him. 

For some reason we keep 
thinking of mutes and beams, 
but perhaps We’te ton olJ n* 
remember what it is. 

John Blakeley 
Editor 

Golden Times 

Cirev Wiggs says the actual 
net rate for married 
beneficiaries with second¬ 
ary tax is $104.98, 17c more 
thun stated by Golden 
Times. Mr Blakely, 
stands by his figure, as sup¬ 
plied by the Social Welfare 
Department. Mr Wiggs 

claims the documentary 
evidence of cheques from 
the depart ment. Apparent* 
ly it depends on whether a 
couple get their beneflu 
jointly or Individually* 

— Editor 
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Economics 


Export emphasis no instant panacea 


by Bob Edlin 

THE Government's growth 
dtaieeY - spurned at the 
Selection by six out of 10 
- was fundamentally in¬ 
fluenced by our chronic 
balance of payments prob ems. 

National’s tinkering with the 
economy in "CC!'.'. uas 

been aimed at expanding pro¬ 
duction in our existing export 
industries and the successful 
marketing of that production. 
More important, National has 
ban planning a more fun- 
dsmenta! change to our econ¬ 
omy by adding a new export 
jtcwr - the energy-based sec¬ 
tor. . 

By building this “growth lac- 
M[ " in the economy, the 

Government aimed m mop up 
much of the unemployed and 
eventually to earn some $1000 
million more in net overseas 
dinings from the energy-based 
projects. 

Huge sums of capital would 
have to be raised, and the 
Government expects the cur- 
ttnt account deficit to deter¬ 
iorate in the construction stages 
ofthe new projects. Not until 
iht end of the decade would 
our current account be in 
surplus and our external debt 
begin to diminish. 

Meanwhile, resources have 
been poured into the export 
drive, regardless of criticism 
that increasing export growth is 
rot 3 sufficient condition for 
overall economic growth, par¬ 
ticularly if exports are achieved 
through excessive subsidies or 
lumfers to the exporting sec¬ 
tor. 

The etfon certainly lias mu 
resulted in any easing of’ the 
employment problem. While 
u’iS exports have grown from 
- 5 .’percent of GDI* in 1 07-1-75 
»28per cent in 1979-RU, ami 
ftpwt volumes have increased 
bysome 6 per cent a yeai in the 
fust three years, uiiemploy- 
wnt has increased 12 -lbld 
since 1975. There is no sign of 
an easing. 

The electorate's cool res¬ 
ponse to “Think Big” ought to 
«nd a responsive government 
back to the drawing board to 
modify its plans, if only to try 
'owinthcsuppciri of a mujoiiiy 
the people. 

But last week's news from 
Ihc Reserve Hunk gave further 
CJusfi t0 Pause and question 


whether wc should wait till the 
end of the decade — longer if 
“Think Big” is modified — to 
take care of our overseas 
payments problems. 

The trouble lies with a falter¬ 
ing in the drive to export what 
we traditionally produce, mm 
pounded by snme big payments 
by the private sector for im¬ 
ports anil to settle overseas 
debts (tlie consequence of a 
gushing ofthe money supply to 
give the electorate that con¬ 
tented feeling on election day). 

Things might be better than 
they seem, of course, but if that 
were so. Finance Minister Rob 
Muldoon would be a bir more 
willing in share with us the 
Treasury report on flic econ¬ 
omy traditionally prepared at 
election time. 

Without Trcasmy’s inside 
knowledge, we must look for 
pointers in data that is publish¬ 
ed — such as the latest Reserve 
Bank accounting of our over¬ 
seas exchange transactions. 

A current account deficit of 
SI94 million was recorded for 
the month of October 1981 — a 
gap that had more than doubl¬ 
ed over the S 8 S million deficit 
in October last year. 

The deficit m the year ended 
iXiuber was $950 million, 
compared with deficits nf $843 
million for the year to 
September this year and $515 
million for the year to October 
198(1. 

Fxpoit receipts — already a 
matter of concern in September 
— were only 4 per cent higher 
in October this year I linn in Oc¬ 
tober last year. Receipts fiom 
meat (-17 per cent) and wool 
(-25 pel lent) give particular 
cause fur concern. 

Export receipts dropped in 
several categories in October, 
compared with October last 
ye.u. Meat tumbled fmm $ 102 
million to $85 million; wool 
from $G7 million to $50.2 
million; “other dairy products” 
from $17.1 million to $11.1 
million; forest products from 
$49.2 million to $42.9 million; 
manufactured exports from 
$89.3 million to $79.9 million. 

The high llyer this time was 
butter, up from $26.7 million 
in October 1980 to $75.2 
million this time; cheese re¬ 
ceipts were up from $6.7 
million to $15.1 million; other 
animal products up from $28.7 
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million to $34.7 million; and 
other primary products up 
trom $24.3 million to $36.9 
million. 

The figures on the receipts 
side of the ledger were given a 
healthv lifi. mo hv -i 

increase in Government bor¬ 
rowing — $323.1 million, com¬ 
pared with $152.5 million last 
October. 

Capital receipts in the private 
sector were up from $31.1 
million to $49.9 million. 

There was a significant in¬ 
crease in private payments for 
imports, from $400.1 million in 
October 1980 to $500.2 million 
this time. That took care of the 
bulk of total import payments 
of $534 million ($429.1 million 
in October 1980). 

The worrying outcome was a 
deficit on trade transactions of 
$75.2 million (constrasting 
against surpluses of $34.3 
million in October 1979 and 


$11.5 million in October 1980) 
and a worsening of our balance 
on invisible transactions, which 
have deteriorated from a deficit 
of $61.7 million in October 
1978, to $85.6 

to $99.1 million in 1980, to 
$118.9 million this October. 

Export receipts in the year to 
October increased by 14 per 
cent, while import payments 
increased by 19 per cent. 

As a result, ihc balance of 
trade transactions has deter¬ 
iorated slightly uver the year, 
from a $877 million surplus to 
a $802 million surplus. 

Meanwhile boil] sides ofthe 
invisibles account have grown 
by 25 per cent since October 
Iasi year, but the deficit on in¬ 
visibles has widened from 
$1391 million to $1751 million. 

In the year to October, wool 
receipts dropped to $970.7 
million from $985.7 million m 


!NZ$ milllonl 

Ei port Receipts 
Import Payments 


Three Monthe Ended 
1980 1981 

Oci Jan Apr July 

1387 1384 1603 1912 
1293 1324 1326 1408 


Oct 

1 536 
1677 


Trade Balance 

+ 04 

+ 80 

+ 277 

+ 506 

- 42 

Invisible Receipts 

290 

346 

361 

300 

3BO 

Invisible Payments 

674 

700 

?«n 

an 


Invisible 

—lleiieV 

-3B5~ 

-3B6 

-349 

-587 

-481 

Current Account Balance 

-291 

-296 

- 72 

- 80 

-622 

Official Capital Account Balance* 

+ 190 

+ 32 

+ 120 

♦ 172 

+ 844 

Private Capital Account Balance 

+ 16 

+ 24 

+ 31 

- 14 

- 46 


Includes IMF Transactions. 

iTotals may not add consistently due to rounding ! 


the previous October year. 

Government borrowing al¬ 
most doubled, from $647.2 
million in 1980 to $12M 
million. 

On the payments side, 
private payments for imports 
increased significantly from 
$4^36 mill ion to S541J. 5 
million. The private sector 
even more significantly increas¬ 
ed capital payments Iroin $104 
minion to $515.2 nulliuu. 

The three-monthly analysis 
of transactions (see table) shows 


a sharp deterioration in the cur¬ 
rent account deficit in the latest 
three-month period to a $522 
million deficit ($291 million in 
the three months to the end of 
October last year). 

There has been a pronounced 
private capital outflow in the 
latest three-month period, 
“probohly reflecting the 
relatively easy monetary cotidi: 
tions in New Zealand over re¬ 
cent months compared to con¬ 
ditions abroad,“ the Reserve 
Honk reports. 
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Spot onI 


ASC coiled cord chosen for Lucas Hilite spot 

and flood lamps. ■ 

Lucas Hilite lamps are made to meet the rugged 
demands of marine work and Lucas Industries chose 
ASC coiled .cord because of its tangle-free flexibility, 
strength and resistance to salt water and the 

elements: AC _ ' .. .- 

The special heavy duly ASC cord used by Lucas is 
made to the same exacting standards as the ASC 
coiled cqrd on your telephone 

For more information on ASC coiled cords, or 
any- of their other cords arid cables contact — 



V;v ifhei M^ketihd Manager 

. Austral Standard 
dable? Pty. Ltd ; 
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--- f” P“«ic -spare ca* NZFP result leaves market wanderiwt lost in woods 


FLETCHER Challenge will 
seek Govern men: appro!-] for 
i*s debenture issues this week 
-~so it can become the Govern¬ 
ment’s main competitor for 
deposits. 

This is the irony of FCL tak¬ 
ing the cautious route of first 
securing Government approval 
for its rates — because the com¬ 
pany is attempting to tap into 
the lucrative flow of money go¬ 
ing into the Government 
premium stack issue. 

It is understood chat the 
Government has been attract¬ 
ing up to Si million a day to its 
issues at a time when mans' 
other major borrowers have 
recently completed their issues. 

So the Fletcher Challenge 
issue could be seen by the 
Government as a likely inter¬ 
ruption to an otherwise healthy 
flow of money inro Govern¬ 


ment coffers -- money which 
will make a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to a yawning internal 
budget deficit. 

The company 3 SKfmpts to 
avoid displeasing Aluldoon on 
the sensitive issue of interest 
rotes has raised a few wry 
smiles around Wellington. 

The fact that FCL is tippy- 
toeing in its issue preparations 
is seen as a reflection of the 
level of fear of retribution 
which Muldoon has instilled 
into the capital market. 

As one institutional invest¬ 
ment manager observed: 
"Fletcher Challenge could easi¬ 
ly clean the whole market our 
with a competitive debenture 
issue — they could offer 20 per 
cent and take away money by 
the bucketfuls. But then they 
might just find their electricity 
price, and Tasman’s stum page, 
went up." 

The private placement at a 


fixed rate will ofTer “the sort of 
rate the institutions are used to 
getting," according to one 
source, (which is normally a lit¬ 
tle more than the public rate 
and OIK!! iuC»!dB a “place¬ 
ment fee"). 

It is understood the company 
will make this a “very private" 
placement with minimum sums 
of between $50,000 and 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The issue will be followed by 
a private placement at a floating 
rate using the commercial bill 
90-day selling rate (currently 
around 16.2 per cent) with the 
option to convert into fixed rate 
debentures nr any rime up to 
two years. 

This floating rate is designed 
to overcome rlie institution’s 
reluctance to invest for longer 
terms — the floating rate will 
offer 3 competitive short term 
rate — and the conversion will 
be carried out at the private 


placement debenture rate pre¬ 
vailing at the time. 

These two issues will be for 
$10 million each, with each one 
able to accept a further $5 
million of oversubscriptions — 

a total Of 539 million. 

After that the company is 
likely to launch a public deben¬ 
ture issue before Christmas 
with a direct mailing to existing 
shareholders and debenture 
holders. 

After Christmas the company 
will go to the public using a full 
press advertising campaign. 
This is expected to raise 
around $10 million each, from 
shareholders and from ihe 
public. 

The issues will give the com¬ 
pany the chance to use its new 
(for New Zealand) negative 
pledge borrowing instrument 
which has replaced the tradi¬ 
tional and rather restrictive 
trust deed. 


The negative pledge instru¬ 
ment allows the company to 
borrow unsecured — as is the 
trend overseas — while still 
having the ability to borrow 
from those lenders who require 


security for their funds. 

I he negative pledgehasi«n 
says the company will not^ 

an -\ sccur »V lo any \ t Sl 
without offering l 
security to all other lender? 
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THE Dairy Board will make 
major changes to its planned 
countrywide computer network 
in the midstream of develop¬ 
ment. 

The network is aimed to pro¬ 
vide an information resource 
for the country’s entire dairy 
industry, ns well as possibly 
serving ancillary operations 
such as livestock improvement 
associations, cool stores and 
packers. 

Initially, says the board, ii 
“planned to provide a 
distributed data network with 
some limited use of application 
programs by the dairy com¬ 
panies’ staff at each remote site. 

Under the new approach, 
the Board plans to install a 
number of minicomputer 
systems which already have 
pre-packaged application pro¬ 
grams.’’ 

The dairy company machines 
originally planned for the net¬ 
work were Raytheon PTS 1200 
minicomputers. In search of 
greater flexibility, ihe Dairy 
Board has now turned to Data- 
point. 

Under its ARC (Attached 


Resource Computer) concept, 
Datnpoint nodes consul rf 
c listers or processors. This will 
allow each company to change 
" s configuration flexibly. )0 
cope with growing needs while 
preserving its original invest¬ 
ment in computer equipment 
II u user comes off the net¬ 
work, his machines can clearly 
be reallocated more flexibly ij 
other users than can single 
minicomputers. 

There are suspicions that 
Raytheon has been unable to 
deliver on some aspects of the 
original system, but the board 
declined to comment. 

The board “will continue to 
install some Raytheon equip¬ 
ment at appropriate sites. This 
will communicate with the cen¬ 
tral mainframe ... as originally 
planned.” 

Originally ihe network was 
planned with two centres in 
Wellington and Hamilton 
capable of backing each other 
up in the event of failure. 

Seeing unjustified expense in 
this plan, the board has now 
brought tlie Hamilton node 
down to minicomputer scale. 
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R No tetter way to London. 
British Airways. The only 747direct 

Direct is Uie best wav for cargo to ro • . 

And British Airways is die only direct wav 1S 8,80 av ^able to 

to London, Our Rolls-Royce747dLet * ’ Pert ^ and Bombay. So tell 

service leaves Auckland 5.40 p m ' your carg 0 agent Brush Airways direct. 

Mondays and Fridays, arriving in' Mtheonly way. 

London the following morning 

Extensive and frequent British Akwavs f 1 

onwards services throughout Britain and HUStl IJBTWPI 

Europe has your consignment where it’s S1I WES'S ■' 

supposed to be in the minimum time. ; : ■ ■ AVc’U tak^^T^ - 


t fcs" SAVE 

i 25 % 

SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 
on New Zealand politics, business, the 
money market, overseas trade, unions, 
transport and a score of other fields. The 
award-winning learn of NBR journalists and 1 
correspondents — with their probing , 

investigative features and first-with-the-news 
enterprise — have made National Business i 
Review the liveliest, most-talked-about and . 
most authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. News- \ 
stand price for National Business Review 
($48.00) and companion publication NBR * 
Outlook (the twice-yearly special devoted to i 
detailed analysis of important national issues) 

>s $53.00. Subscribe now for )ust $40.00 —■ 1 

and save 25 per cent. ^ 

National Business Revlew/NBR V J 
Outlook cover price $53.00 

subscription prio? $40.00. • • 

To take advantage of the NBR J 
subscription offer, simply flJHn tfre * 
Fourth Estate Subscription Servkfc f 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. I ; ‘- Jj 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

THE sharemarket looks set lor 
a period in ihe doldrums. Any 
chance of a post-elect ion 
market rally to celebrate what 
at this si age appears to Ik- a 
likely National majority, was 
fdled last week when NZ 
Forest Products Lid reported a 
disappointing half-year profit 

result. _ . 

The NZFP result was par¬ 
ticularly important because it 
crushed one of the lew remain¬ 
ing bull points in the market — 
the belief that all company pro¬ 
fitability is rising strongly. 

An uncommonly good run of 
September 30 half-year reports 
in ihe weeks before the election 
lulled the market into a false 
sense of security. 

Most of the results were from 
companies enjoying the domes¬ 
tic election-year economic cy¬ 
cle, but the market convenient¬ 
ly forgot that the forestry sector 
- one of the most important 
groups in determining 
nharemarket confidence — is 
having a much less easy lime. 

The result emphasised that 
there is still much uncertainty 
hanging over the market 
economically, and that in- 
Ttsiors should hold back and 
-rail for some more cm. mi rag¬ 
ing signs. 

I The institutions have been 

out of the market, for all intents 
dihl purposes, foi a ample of 
months. Now they are likely i" 
stay out for another lew 
j months — particularly as the 
pc-election rally pm many 

i slure prices beyond the s»m of 
"trigger" prices which might 
mcoarage ihcitt to make some 
, elective share purchases. 

: And ihe average piivate in- 

rfllM seems likely in be 
similarly reticent in the face of 
both economic and publical 
j uncertainty. 

Ar best ihe market could drill 
i sideways until the end of 
February or March, and at 
! worst it could easily lake 
another dive in the absence of 
Jn y significant buying support. 
Dne of the most import uni 
influences on the market from 
« points of view of both in- 
siiiutional and private investors 
will be interest rates. 

Despite the Prime Minister's 
threats, exhortations, ami con- 
lr °h, a tightening economy 
y“ r will put pressure on 
Merest rates which - even if 
•hey are “unofficial" ought in 

y 8 coup ^ c ot ' p cr t ' cnt :u 

. ^ osc circumstances many 
investors will move a propor- 
wn ol their funds back into the 
j? e . im erest market especially 
" lus market can provide a real 
turnover and above the infia- 
tMn rate. 

Some tax-free dividend yields 
offer effective rates or well 
20 I* r “nt for those on 

,ax mcs > but the y 

Jn b e ong t0 the IeM Bt 
live stocks. 

JJJ leadLn B «ocks may not 
turf // 0 “ m P ete with deben- 
S ”ru F17 10 18 Percent, 
y^^^Tree dividends 

Xm "r d ? C re8ult 00111(1 be a 
ttanufarh mai0r ““tustrtal 
•hares Chmtlg and forestry 

°. n tbc domestic 

•he mnn* Bnd P arlicularl y on 

hear nUP *u Pply nre “Wilier 

^ oVcr ±c 
of ts die likely duration 

sioa, KwganV reces- 

? n C 4-o°u is lt PP ed ■ 
C fe y ntid-1982, 

beUev^ m - 8 6ln B t0 - 

The rerS, ^l il happens,! 

to^trv’a vLi mc of ‘ this 

: . exporters, par- : 
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ticulnrly those with sawn Of 
timber, logs, and pulp to sell. $24.i 

NZFP noted last week ihat incei 
export markets saw keen coin- Tl 
petition und lower demand shari 
with Hvc-rsupply of Kraft pulp m-ws 
from North America leading to show 
a soiic-ning nf prices and some half, 
nduciinn in pmlitsibility. Tk 

Similarly paper also faced facto 
strong competition und prices tiiiui 
Icll as a result of supply Zeali 
piessures. in lo 

The boitnin line result for Tl 
the forest giam was a modest spnrl 
*'.7 per cent profit climb from pros 
$2-1.9 million to $26.4 million, to rr 
Hut closer inspection of the pany 
result reveals a rather more date, 
disturbing 24 per cent fall in As 
pre-tax piollls from $27.3 peert 
million to $20.7 million. pan 

In addition to the marketing with 
profits overseas, the company reno 
tbund the exchange rates work- sure 
cd against the company in one builc 
sense — a provision for a $2.5 Th 
million exchange loss was in¬ 
cluded in the result — and its _ 

problems were compounded by 
production problems at home. 

What “saved” the day, as so 
many were anxious to point 
out, was the increase in equity 
profits from associates follow¬ 
ing the- equity accounting of the 
ULH shareholding lor the full 
period, and a $3.7 million tax 
credit stemming from export 
incentives. 

This las ciedit compares 
with a lax charge of $ 2.6 
million in ihe first half of' the 
year, and might at fust 
siglu suggest the company 
would have June a lor more 
jnHuly had it not been tor cx- 
poit incentives. 

llt'Wevu, lIn- cxpnil iltcett- 
iives are hut a component of n 
large number of items NZFP . 
can deduct from its standard 45 
n-iiis in the dollar tax provi¬ 
sion. 

Sii from that point of view 
ihe lax credit is more a function 
uflhe movement (eilher up or 
down) in ihe company’s pre-tax 
profit. 

Tax credits act as n buffer 
against any fall in pre-tax prof¬ 
its, and with the latest NZFP 
result, merely appear larger 
because the pre-tax profit fell. 

The reason NZFP's tax posi¬ 
tion lias moved from a charge 
in ii credit is simply the 24 per 
cent Tall in the pre-tax profit. 

Take the company which 
achieves exports of $100 
million and therefore incurs 
lux-dcduciable export incen¬ 
tives of $10 million. The com¬ 
pany earns a profit of $20 
million, on which the statutory 
tax provision is $9 million. But 
with tax incentives of $10 
million the company has a $1 
million tax credit. 

Were the profit $25 million 
pre-tax, the statutory rax bill 
would be $11.5 million from 
which the tax incentives deduc¬ 
tion would leave a net tax pro¬ 
vision (charge) of $ 1.5 million. 

On the other hand. If the pre¬ 
tax profit fell back to $18 
million the tax bill would be 
around $8 million' —■ less ex¬ 
port Incentives of ihe sairje $10 
million — leaving a $2 million 
tax credit. • i • 1 • 

In NZFP's case a redOyiry Qf . 

. pre-tax profits Is IJktly to 
in the second j»4lf .of the . 
and therefore -the coneys .. 
tax liability wilier* ;. ..j 

chances of the Jcbnlpiip^shPw: ■ ■ -y 
irig a net tax credit foi: 
year is lcsa likely.i: /i v 

' In the MAfcbrJlj 
NZFP 

profit of$54 million,mfotit, 

,mljUop..tO redu^this.fi^g:; i-y-: 


Of the total deductions some 
$24.6 million came from export 
incentives. 

The company comforted 
shareholders last week, with the 
news that sales and profits 
should be higher in the second 
half. 

The company has two strong 
factors going for it - the- con¬ 
tinuing devaluation of the New 
Zealand dollar, and mi upsurge 
in lixal building activity. 

The mini-building boom 
sparked off by the election-year 
prosperity had only just begun 
to make itself felt by the com¬ 
pany’s September 30 balance 
date. 

As well, housebuilding is ex¬ 
pected to improve in the early 
pan of next year and this, along 
with a strong trend in the house 
renovniion market shuuld en¬ 
sure strengthening sales of 
building profits. 

The weakening New Zealand 


dollar should help the company 
to overcome any fall in the 
volume of sales overseas — the 
dollar value nf sales is 
guaranteed to rise provided the 
New Zealand dollar cmuiiuics 
to weaken. 

The first half saw a strong 25 
per cent rise in total salts, front 
>261.8 million to $327.3 
million, and a slightly lower 
15.S pur cent rise in the value 
of export sales, front $65 
million lo $75.3 million. 

Assuming sales increase at 
similar rates the company 
should have total second half 
sales of around $367 million 
and export sules of around $83 
million. 

This would lead to an in¬ 
crease in total sales for the full 
year from $544 million to $694 
million 3nd for export sales 
from $136.8 million to $158.3 
million. 

Some analysis are predicting 


n full year profit of as much as 
$60 million ($52.1 million in 
1681) but even if you err on the 
side nf caution, the company 
should earn $56 million com- 
tbnnbly. 

One analyst told NiiR last 
week that even though it wasn’t 
a good half-year result — "but 
it wasn’t a bad one either, 
because a bail one would have 
been minus 5 or 10 per cent" — 
he was sufficiently encouraged 
by the company's comments on 
the second hull' to liti his 
original full-year prediction 
front a 5 per cent profit in¬ 
crease to one of 10 per cent. 

This would produce a profit 
of around $57 million which 
would require a rise in second 
half profits or around 12 jwr 
cent from $27 million to just 
over $3U million. Hut the im¬ 
portant thing from this 
analyst's point of view is It is 
assert ion that the company will 


pay 2-1 cents this vear (22 cents 
in 1981). 

If thai were the case NZFP 
would have a prospective yield 
at present of around 7.5 per 
cent, and would be a real 
"huy" — in normal cir¬ 
cumstances. 

But despite such an hist¬ 
orically high yield, it might pay 
investors to err on the side uf 
camion as well because the cur¬ 
rent uncertain economic factors 
could easily outweigh any fun¬ 
damental attractions aline hud 
to shares, such as a good divi¬ 
dend yield. 

A deterioration of economic 
confidence in early 1982 could 
have a serious effect on the 
sharemarket's current 
vulnerable state — and ihat 
could leave investors who 
follow their noses on some 
sound luokittg fumlanicntal fac¬ 
tors, the lust buyers before ihe 
bear market. 



management skills. 


How you work with your people 
is directly affecting your business 
success. 

Pacific Consulting Group have 
programmes covering the functional 
skills as well as the interpersonal 
skills required by all levels of 
management. 

Interpersonal Managing Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains managers 
in the skills of achieving Improved 
performance through working with 
people - whether subordinates, 
associates or superiors. 

Supervisory Skills (a PCG 
programme) trains supervisors in all 


aspects of the supervisory role. 

Focused Selection Interviewing 
(a Xerox programme) covers the 
skills of counselling and personnel 
selection. 

Management Discussion Skills (a 
Xerox programme) discusses 
problem solving techniques for 
junior and middle managers. 

Customer Satisfaction Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains servfce 
people to cope with the.people 
aspect In servicing their clients. 

Pacific Consulting Group 
management programmes can 


provide a fundamental grounding 
that can help managers and 
supervisors be more effective in 
almost every role and function they 
perform. 

Pacific Consulting Group can sell 
you the programme for you to use 
internally, or will run courses 
specifically for your organisation. 
Regular programmes of public 
seminars are also available. 

Decision-making is a key 
management skill - make your 
decision now to find out more. Just 
complete and return the coupon. 


PACIFIC CONSULTING 


fHTiTTTj 



Pacific Consulting Group Limited ! 

P.O. Box 8654 J 

Auckland I 

I'm interested in knowing' more about Pacific I 

Consulting training, please get In touch. 1 

Name: . | 

Title: ..1..... I 

. ■ 

Company: .... jj 

Address:......: 1 

Phone: j 

. PACIFIC:CONSULTING GROUP - | 
UP.:;. •! 

; Eden Howe, Level M. 44 Khyber • fl 

Paes Auckland. NZ, Box 8854, I. 

PhorlBS797-7B8; 788-377 ■ 
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The business 
week 

THE disciplinary kommitiec of (he 
New feilindStock F.vdungc Jim found 
ihi. partners of R A Jardcn and Co 
were utility uf misconduct when (hey 
agreed to act for Fletcher HalJings 
Lid in ill acquiMion of Carter Holt 
tlurcs while bring in receipt of con¬ 
fidential ur sensitive information of 
Carter Kelt i(fairs. 

Hack of ihe partners was censured, 
with a line and cutis being imposed. 
The disciplinary commitlec directed 
i here be general publicity of I he finding. 

Alex Harvey Industrie! Lrdi For¬ 
mica NZ Ltd u acquiring the assets of 
the AHr subsidiary Lamlnex In¬ 
dustrie! Ltd in a move towards ra¬ 
tionalisation in the plastics industry 
following the 1DC study. The move bu 
approval of the examiner of commercial 
practices. 

ItallinilnduirrlM Lid has conclud¬ 
ed negotiations acquire the balance of 
shareholdings in Skychef Cure ring 
Services Ltd and Skychef Catering 
Services (Wellington) Ltd. The 
agreemenr includes the sale of Hollins' 
minority interest in Skychef Interna¬ 
tional Ltd which holdi site catering and 
Nr concessions ai Auckland'■ interna¬ 
tional and domestic terminals. 

Rritiah Ofllct Supplies (NZ) Lid has 
purchased iwo retail stores from 
Omni church furniture retailer A J 
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Whlia Ltd — the Auckland based 
Hurcticys Ltd and Sheraton House 
(Wellington) Ltd. Consideration for 
tlic purchase w 225,000 BOS new 
shares ai o premium of 25 cents with the 
balance in cash 

Carter Holt Holdings Ltd now 
holds or controls 3,203,060 shares or 
50.8 per cent of Ihe issued capital nf 
Canterbury Timber Product! Ltd 
following conversion nf convertible 
stock units io ordinary shares. Consent 
or the Commerce Comnussran for the 
takeover offer has also been received. 

Carter Holt Holdings Lid has com¬ 
pleted negotiations Kir the purchase of 
ail shares in F E Malcolm Ltd, a 
Tauronga-l-nsed timber, builders tind 
pliiinbuis' supply merchant. The pro¬ 
posal received approval of the examiner 
or commercial practices. 

Ceram to Ltd: unaudited profit after 
rax for the half-yenr ended September 
30, 1981 was $3,324,000 (Uu year 
$2,710,000). An interim dividend of 9 
per cent (list year 6 per cent) will be 
paid on bonus increased capital and will 
be tax-free, subject in shareholder and 
High Court approval 
Dominion Brewerle* Ltd: un¬ 
audited profit after tax Tor the half-year 
ended September 30. 1081 was 
$>,089,000. An interim dividend of 9 
pet cent, with 5 pci cent tax-free, will be 
pud on December 22. 

Endeavour Services Corporation! 
directors have recommended a restruc¬ 
turing of the company's capital. The 
plan Is for a reduction in the par value of 
50 cent shares ro 25 cents with a bonus 


issue, mid an Increase oft he company's 
authorised capital to 50 million 25 cent 
shares. 

Farmers Trading Co Ltd: un¬ 
audited protit after tax for the half year 
ended September 30 , 1981 wus 
$.1,580,083 (list year $J,i*-1,«K». An in¬ 
terim dividend of ID per cent will be 
paid tax-free on January 20. 

Fovea me Radio Lids unaudited loss 
fur the half year ended September 30. 
1961 wilt $111,300. Directors said the 
loss reflected non-recurring costs incur¬ 
red before going on an. 

ICI New Zealand T.idt audited prof¬ 
it after tux for the year ended September 
30. 1981 was S8.0-? 1 ,(H.K) (last year 
$6,943,000). A final dividend of 13 cents 
a share is recoinmenJcd, 

Morrison PIM Holdings Lid: 
unaudited profit after tax for the half 
year ended September 30, 1981 was 
5274,000 (last yeor $164,000). An in- 
tttim dividend of 9 per cent (Iasi year 
VJt per cent) will be paid on December 
16. 

New Zealand Forest Products 
Ltd: unaudited net profit a tier tax lor 
the half year ended September 30, I *>81 
was $24,J-IO.OOU(fast year S24.056,000) 
An interim dividend of 11 cents a share 
(last year It) cents) with 7 cent; mx-fiee, 
subject to High Court approval, will be 
paid. 

New Zealand Motor Corporation 
Ltd and National Dairy Association 
of New Zealand Ltd have announced 
the merger of the metal trading division 
of Sheet metals Lid (an NZMC sub¬ 
sidiary) and GoMins Ltd (a Dairy 


Association subsidiary). The newly 
merged company will continue trading 
under the name Gollln Steel Ltd. 

Otago Press and Produce Ltd] 
unaudited profit after tax far the half 
year ended .September 30, 1981 was 
$599,798 (Ini year $448,802). An in¬ 
terim dividend of 6 cents a share, (last 
year 5 cents), of which 2Vi cents is tax- 
lice, will be paid mi December 21. 
Rcnauf and Co went Into the market 
on behalf of l.ion Breweries for the 
purchase of 529,(00 Henry Berry 
shares. The purchase was lomplcied. 

Rothmans Industrie! Ltd purchas¬ 
ed 24.6 per ctfit of the capital of 
Ballin! Industries Ltd. 

SpeddlngConsolidated Ltd, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Anthony Group Ltd, has 
lifted the group unaudited profit after 
mx to $292,000. An interim dividend of 
5 per cent will be paid on December 22. 

Taylors Drycleaning and Laun¬ 
dry Services Ltd: unaudited group 
profit after tax for the half year ended 
September 30, 1981 waa $93,650 (last 
year 532,730) An interim dividend of 7 
cents n shore, of which 2.5 cents is tax- j 
free will be (mid on Pci ember 18. j 
Telthcrni Industries Ltd: profit 
after tax for the half year ended 
September 30, 1981 was $272,776 (last 
year $104,545). An Interim dividend of 
8 per cent (Iasi year 6 per cent) will be 
paid on December 18. 

Wilkins and Davits Construction 
Co Ltd: a further 8500 shares from the 
recent cash Issue have been allotted, 
making a total of 575,129 issued. 


December 

SALES MANAGER 

(EARLY 1982 APPOINTMENT; MARKET 
LEADER: CONSUMER PRODUCTS; MAJOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF DISTRIBUTOR NET 
WORK: AUCKLAND) 

This is a new appointment. The Company is a subsidiary 
of a major Public Company. The successful candidate will 
report directly to the General Manager of the parent com¬ 
pany. Quality, branded fruit juice concentrates make up 
the product range. The person will be required to review 
and significantly develop the distributor network; manage 
a substantial advertising and promotion budget; contribute 
to new product development and deal directly with major 
customers. This is an excellent opportunity to initiate ' 
growth in a challenging senior management appointment. 

The location is in Auckland City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• Proven sales management experience in consumer 
product marketing. 

• Capacity to make commercial judgements and evaluate 
the profitability of distributors. 

• A ‘self starter' able to lead and motivate others. 

• Age Tange flexible, but preferably the 30’s age group. 

REWARDS: 

• A highly competitive salary is available, 

• Benefits include company car, expense allowance, 
medicare, telephone and other executive privileges. 

® Relocation expenses if required. 

APPLICATIONS: | 

Strictly confidential. Please apply in writing stating 
age, experience, qualifications, other relevant informs- jj 
lion and telephone numbers, mentioning Position 0 
R.B.I83I to: g 

MR R.H. BORLAND J 

k MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED M 
Box 11-237, Manners Street PO 
I*. Telephone: 851-689, Wellington J|§f 
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Superphosphate not as super as it was, tests show 

byGr,8NeW, ° n .««« applicalion rate that until _ . W 
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THE strong scent of controver¬ 
sy is replacing earthier smells 
more usually associated with 
New Zealand’s fertiliser in¬ 
dustry. 

Superphosphate — easily the 
fertiliser by far the most widely 
used on New Zealand's grass¬ 
lands — is now little more than 
half as effective as it was before 
the mid- 1960s. 

The trend is not news to the 


New Zealand's farms in the last 
three years, with subsidies on 
tts use soaking up over $200 
million. 

Figures from chemical 
analysis of the fertiliser, and 
pasture production trials, both 
point to a steady decline in the 
efficacy of superphosphate 
coinciding with the increasing 
use of Christmas Island rock 
phosphate in its manufacture. 
The declining effectiveness 

/V liinAPnU A ..L.._ ■ 


^-*tau itot|J m 

Agriculture and Fisheries, or 
fertiliser manufacturers. 

But it is news to farmers, and 
provides scientific confirmation 
for oft-heard mumblings about 
how the product, which now 
costs about $ 120 /tonne at rhe 
factory gate, "isn't as good as it 
used to be". 


An application rate that until “rhe effecrivi.np«c r 

1970-76, and 82 per cent, in < ,-The pot trials undergone in 

A newsletter going this week SS? hnd "? lemo, " l ™ led thaI 

to shareholders of the Ravens- fc pr0p ° rII ? n Chr,slnias 
down Co-op Fertiliser Co L?d ' T™** '* use could 
reported that the rate delivered S/nlS, J 1 * V' 1 ""? 
□nly 73 per cent of maximum ng H En^ 
production last season. _ lhe Ravensdown 

A standard test to measure ' rh*m;~i . . 
the amount of phosphorju-jT' ™!: 1 ? 5 de ' er ' 


The trend is nor news to the of superphosphate in pasture the IXSSS* t0 . measu . r * ‘ Chemical analysis to deter- 
Government, the Ministry of production showed up P in a the around hl* P ^ 0 SP T?^ fe ^ minc lhe am °ont of phos- 
Agnculture and Fisheries, or long-running trial at P MAF*s decline P 10 ^" * P h °ms available to plantsfrom 

fen,User manufacturers. Winchmore irrigation nJtHi stabi^l". X ^ su P er Phos P hate is cnnHiiz-ior, 


: - up ui a 

long-running trial at MAF’s 
wmchmore irrigation research 
station, Canterbury, and in 
pot trials at rhe fertiliser 
research station, Auckland. 

The Winchmore trial, on the 
go since 1952, compares pro¬ 
duction from pasture annually 
treated with two different rates 


-—.. piaiiLa Iium 

superphosphate is conducted 

hv nuon..:.. .L 


South Island results are even 
more drastic; total phosphorus 
tell from 9.5 per cent to 7.7 per 
cent, while citric solubility test 
results dropped from 7.8 per 
cent to 5.4 per cent. 

The ability of the citric 
solubility test to replicate fer¬ 
tiliser performance in the 
ground is a subject about which 
very little informal ion is 
available. Some work is going 
into that question now. 

It is generally accepted, how¬ 
ever, that phosphatic com¬ 
pounds not dissolved in the 


^ £££53 IsSK 
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ZESTS? t - du ' ti0 " from “ n ™ 


declined so fast, but tests that "tlT"w acid ’ 

formerly showed increasing nhncnlf N “ lh Island ' t0,al 
le«| S of phosphonrsTZ STl TomVs"^ ^ 
ground are now declining. , Q J JT„ 9 : 8 P* r ccnt »" 


, . * ‘ —-r 1 "" wild pro¬ 

duction from an untreated con¬ 
trol pasture. 


r -.™(. uu .uo u, me 

ground are now declining. 

The November issue of the 


197881 1 ih 9 ' 2 P " Cem in 
tv/a-ai, the amount released 

m the citric solubility test drop- 
neH fi-nm s _._ K 
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inat has been shown to he prac¬ 
tically inert in the ground. 

Tite Ravensdown newsletter, 
which went to three drafts 
because of "fresh complexities, 
information and [rial inter¬ 
pretations’’ says it is not possi- 
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explanation for the drop in 
yield on the Winchmore trial. 

let it concedes that, assum¬ 
ing the superphosphate used 
contained Christinas material 
in proportions typical for the 
whole country, "then it appears 
that the most likely reason fur 
lhe lower production is reduc¬ 
ed agronomic value of 
Christmas Island super. 

“The main implication of 
that interpretation of the Win- 
chmorc trials, and other 
research, is that the use of 
Christmas Island ruck 
phosphate with its iron and 
aluminium impurities is in- 
sidiously intei fering with 
pasture product ion throughout 
New Zealand," the newsletter 
says. 

"This inter lure nee possibly 
becomes worse with repeal ap¬ 
plications of Christmas super 
year after year." 

The Christmas Island rock 
now accounts Tor roughly half 
New Zealand's raw phosphate 
supply but has caused trouble 
ever since it was first used in 1 
the mid-1960s. i 

The impurities originally > 
made up less than four p L -r cent 1 
ot lhe rock, hut in the lust five 1 
years have risen to 6 per cem s 
and more. 

According to the R avt . lls . I( 
down newsletter, "even u small p 
proportion „f ,|,i* Christmas y 
rock caused severe Jillkull ics ul 
with the physical condition of m 
super, and a fall in chemical 

“?■ i .1 

Much more attention has sit 
gone into solving the physical so 
quaJny problem, which is re 
manifest by the stickiness of the eh 

P ™ dua . J fo , rmed when sul- fci 
phunc: acid is added to the raw ■ 
Phosphate rock during the re, 

p“,c ,,,r ' 0f — g 
One impact of the measures on 
taken is thought to have been pn 


even an increase in the an** 

orus unreacted rock i 1 * 

> r Phosphate. As ‘n 

‘“I Phorus available 

tiliscr is reduced k. ^ * : 

‘-'umpouiiding 

ter- purities. c 16 

{ho The Ravensdown rww 1 
t 'T™ ‘hat a tiro*^*? 

. ,s rack .« now being £ 2 !: 
“W Possibility i h ac the Cfoixi-* 
material i S responsible^ 
W ‘ sll P L ‘rplinsphate’s poor 
'in- nnc performance, as well ait 
! ,c manufacturing difficulties * 

2 P rn duction trials i» 

,lc Promising discovery" ifo 
■r “ M ” a] ^'Proportion of reaa« t 
pj ^ Ur,h U, ™ lina phosphate in 
. . usual Naiura 

; r ’ Christmas blend can ‘Wei 
miprove" the physical aol 
chemical quality of super. 

in lhe 1 quall ‘ i ' improvement will 
result m improved agroaomic 
• effectiveness. 

\ . And field trials are now aim- 
, |ng to establish the relevant: of 
11 winchmore results in other 
e ports of the country. 

r A working party on super- 
phosphate quality - whose 
j- nienilKTship includes Dr Quin, 
two other scientists, two pro 
lessors and representatives of 
manufacturers and the Fer¬ 
tiliser Research Association- 
- was set up. 

The current invesiisatinn, 
will have u bearing on New 
Zeal and rock phosphate or- 
liintiements lor 1982-83, 
although Ravensdown hjs 
pointed out that the Chrisinwi 
material has been a significant 
litciui in keeping down Iftf 
pi ice of superphosphate flflie 
19(>5. 

"This gain lias been at the 
expense of the chemical and 
physical quality of super. The 
recent research indicating the 
possibility of a substantial hid¬ 
den cost in the use of Christ¬ 
mas rock is receiving the urgent 
at tent ion of the company and 
the whole New Zealand ferti¬ 
liser industry," the newsletter 
says. 

Farmers are already reacting 
to the doubts cast on super¬ 
phosphate's effectiveness by 
switching to other fertilisers, 
alt hough few recommendations 
are available at the moment. 
Ravensdown is recommend - 


Customs rubs out Smurfs’ direct route to customers 


Ravensdown is recommend¬ 
ing thut farmers get profes- 
sionnl advice that covers actual 
soil requirements, and the 
relative cost of required 
elements obtained from various 
fertilisers. 

One obvious impact of the 
reduced effectiveness of super¬ 
phosphate is to make all fer¬ 
tiliser recommendations based 
on trials conducted before 1 97U 
practically useless. 


Week that was 

THE Federation of Labour and Com- 
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the year's exporu io Iran. Enlf lji ' 
momh shipmenti hid been detsyedo** 1 
non-pay men 1 . 

Week to be 

WEDNESDAY: New Zealand WuM- 
lions I Inalituie conference, Palmcrt 1 *" 

Nonh. . 

Wanie Industries Lid AC».«. 
Hastings. ... 

FRIDAY: Clyde Group Ltd AUM. 
Lower Hull. 

George Courr and Sons Ltd AO" 1 ' 
Auckland. 

A M Bisley Lid AGM, HamilHm- 
SATURDAY: Jacquard KniUlpf Win 
conference, Palmemon Nort h - 
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by Warren Berryman 

' while Kiwi kiddies clamour 
b Christmas Smurfs and 
Lfmslia, the Customs ogre 
hi allied with the Rainbow 
fop!* W declare war and 
the forces of prorec- 

B08SD- 

British Petroleum, king ot 
Sjarfdom, is fielding an army 
jfjO different Smurf-types. It 
bj ] 2 D further types in reserve 

Unedup at the opposite end 
rftin battlefield are the Rain¬ 
bow People under general- 
jjjjnp Lincoln Laidlaw, 
hour Manufacturers Fcdera- 
kj president. 

[o i free fight, the $ 1.20 
Ssjjj could be expected to 
triumph over the $1.99 Rain- 
bor People. 

The Smurfs have already 
too lhe hearts, minds, and 
I pockets of Kiwi kiddies. Com- 
I 'Li into New Zealand at the 
: a if 30 types a year, the full 
my of 150 Smurf-types might 
■j}t four more years to be 
ca»l on the collector's 
fair 

But Customs is closing the 
threatening to leave the 
to the Rainbow People. 
Smurfs, for the uninitiated, 
it tiny plastic people who 
;A petrol by beckoning 
.Koileback-seat drivers to BP 

j-jpi. 

Spiwned of European 
Smurfs come to this fair 
hand-painted via Hong 
r'cj. The Rainbow People 
to fat Portugal. 


Sold at cost, the Smurfs retail 
for $1.20 each. Sold through 
toy stores at a 50 to 60 per cem 
mark-up, the Rainbow People 
retail for $1.99 each. 

Laidlaw wanted to make 
Smurfs and Smurfinalia at his 
Lincoln Industries plant. But 
BP opted for cheaper Smurfs 
imported through K T Lawson 
and Sons. - h 

A recent conclave of Customs / 
officers convened in the capital • 
to consider Smurfs customs 
classification. . 

They decicied : the lijtle peo¬ 
ple were mis-classificd and a 
plague on the domestic toy 
manufacturer’s paradise. 

With a stroke of the pen, 
Smurfdom was blotted out with 
black bureaucratic ink. 

The Hong Kong Smurfs and 
Portuguese Rainbow People 
had been slipping past import 
licence barriers and sales tax 
disguised as erasers since early 
this year. 

"Got you little blighters," 
said the Customs ogre. Smurfs 
are Smurfs. When used as 
erasers their tiny heads blot the 
page. Besides, as my 3 1 /; year 
old son could tell you, Smurfs 
don't like having their heads 
rubbed in such rough fashion. 

Customs rushed to erect im¬ 
port barriers against the rising 
army of Smurfs, re-classifying 
them as figurines. General¬ 
issimo Laidlaw was notified of 
the decision. 

And he seems to have been 
delighted. Smurfs arc okay so 
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How a man of 40 can 
relire in 15 years 


eiabte inflation proof extra income is the key. But 

mnlhi ^ ^ 0l,r own cheque In the post every 

One answer Is a shareholder's dlvld- 

dfJrt? U8 - ,W0, tBn - ^ lie liet lQ r the company 
immo 6 IT? 0 you recefve as dividends. Much of this 
' , , ’ ^ ,ax free and, properly managed, your in- 
3 s ™ n 3h0lJ ld produce sizeable lax free capital gains 

START today 

nre fliwinulcilly iu(ln|n indnnt ol Ihnlr 
tttituna nt yr'ata Umkui mot, ,-nui women liuvo 

hT® 1 ” portfolio Ml si Kims which now brings 
■ftjsarvk i v l' dand c hor|tier,. Ki'mx! ol Ihoso <.liot|iios run lo 
•«C 8 olminL^ ,Qr3 ' Thy V nil niiinrk on thu sutairily «inrl 
mino a sound invostmoiu poiifollr. brings. 

*00 ADVICE 

'b!iY^c P 3/1d 9harQ s go down. So goUinrj good advice is 
-'-lies bn,k,in n l, P a reliable rolirernent tuna, 

lulled has a , 0m J ol Socurltios Rusoarch Company 
' 4 '*prlcenwv mpreSSive rocorcJ a * ,cce5S in forecasting 


Slightly 


sharemarket report 


^dMghi ^ vlce must be current lo be useful, so every 
^Markft STi elr wr * tes a private investor's newsletter. 
‘Lch Invesinri ANALYSIS report ho Publishes a list of shares 
ara advised to buy, hold or sell. All shares 
‘'lALVsis |ki i mu !l Uy or hoW remain on the MARKET 
^'Stentlv nrA^ ^ ,lme to 86,1 is edvlsed. This advice has 
ProHlable for subscribers who follow- 
fi ./” recomm enda t| °ns. 

^riNDEPENDEKT 

tot W ||| fJlp* ,ndB Pendent Is worse than useless. A biased 
it Is siring from Secu rlftes Research Company 
pasting ornnni T inde P 0ntJ ent sharemarket analysis and 
Elions aTii*?,, n ' ' niB c °ropany's findings and recom- 
^Pl!o ns io£)“ shed ^ In MARKET ANALYSIS and 
^ote, auhg-J?® ''ewsletter are its sole source of Income, 
feu 06,5 lnt erests always come first. 

Si ?f A FER PLUS p BEE BONUS 

^ 3| mmMbtnL M 1 A , RKEr ANALYSIS this month will 
‘fan off th B f ac J' issues free plus a 33 Vi % renewable 
be r»ii . ption ral8 - ( A minimum discount of 
lorevw nteed on y° ur renewals lo MARKET 
^toasaurBi eV0n when prices go up as inflation 


nnaiqiai q 

P 0reonal retirement fund Ip : 

Do 11 n0Wi Send your * h l 

, fe!? ^ Dent a 4 »? r 25 i8suea P 0r year plus 3 boriuS back 
C*C<iS“ MARKET ANALYSIS", Securiite'* 
SS? *tead,. SSaS? ? 0>C 34 ‘ 162 ' Auckland. (Office: 2/205 
^^io7 k,and ' T0 Iephone 480487, James Cornell 

S^J^ wip,l0n la fully tax deductible^ 




Smurfs . . . erased from the scene? 

long as he makes them, but Smurfinalia as well, 
foreign Smurfs are not on. He still has a strategic eye on 

Had BP allowed him to make Smurf manufacture, npparent- 
Smurfs, Laidlaw said, he would ly, but for the present, at least, 
nave made a wide range of will content himself with 


leadership of the Rainbow Peo¬ 
ple, making his miniscule miles 
here rather than importing 
them. 

Laidlaw acknowledges bring¬ 
ing in Rainbow People as 
erasers, but says he did so only 
on discovering the route rh'e 
Smurfs were taking through 
Custom’s classification jungles. 

Now ihat the little people 
have been classified as 
figurines, it was unlikely 
anyone would get an import 
licence to bring them in, 
Laidlaw said. 

■' He said he had also con¬ 
sidered importing skate wheels, 
made of a Rainbow People-type 
plastic, as erasers. But he decid¬ 
ed against this. 

Smurf importer Keith Law- 
son would not tell us how many 
Smurfs had been shipped in. 
Nor would he confirm inform¬ 
ed rumours that about 
$300,000 worth of Smurfs and 


Smurfinalia had made it 
through the pass over the past 
year. 

He had not been informed of 
the Customs re-classification, 
he said. 

Lawson imports toys and 
manufactures them here. The 
Smurfs were imported, Lawson 
said, but he made most of the 
Smurfinalia here. 

Lawson said he had been 
fighting against the import 
licencing system for years. His 
particular giipc was against toy 
licence-holders who neither im¬ 
ported nor distributed, but just 
sold the use of their impure 
licences for as much as 100 per 
cent of the value of the goods to 
be imported. 

Toy licences are among the 
most lucrative which the 
Government grams and retail 
prices for imported toys can he 
16 limes the fob price paid 
overseas. 



When the homework’s done, 
wouldn’t aTeacher^ be pleasant 
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There are good reasons why we are 
New Zealand’s most relied upon 
shipping group. 
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he Union Shipping group prides itself 
on being the most innovative shipping 
line in the country. 

We're constantly looking for 
new opportunities, developing new 
markets and seeking the most advanced 
shipping techniques available in the 
world today. And that's reliability you can count on. 

Because we're New Zealand's largest shipping line, 
we also have the capacity to develop in many areas 
beyond shipping. 

Union Travel is an internationally recognized IATA Travel 
Agency. 

Union Engineering offers a comprehensive range of 
engineering services from precision machinery to diesel to 
engine repair. 


Union Maritime Services comprises of shipping agents c 

contract stevedores at all main New Zealand and Pacific Isle 
ports. 

And of course Union Steam Ship Company — the counti 
largest shipping line, providing roll-on roll-off and conventio 
cargo vessels between a wide range of Australian and New 
Zealand ports. Or we 11 forward on to other world destinatip 

moJS° nd0r 9 ■!“* Wre New Zealand's lgrgeft c 

most relied upon shipping line. 


The leader in New Zealand’s world of shipping 
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Analysing annual accounts: Wattie Industries 


by KIsub Sorensen 

DISCLOSURE in annual 
goons often seems to be in an 
Sene proportion to the level 
3 profitability - the more 
companies earn the more they 
,*n to want to hide. _ 
jot Wattie Industries has 
consistently provided above 
ntrtge disclosure in its annual 
grins, with detailed break¬ 
downs of it* divisional earn- 

lilt Hastings-based food 
mm bn long been the butt of 
criticism ftom consumer 
groups, and while Watties 
right be expected to try to 
■ bop as much information from 
1 public as possible, the 1981 
! mnual report gives no indicn- 
i ioa of any profiteering. 

; The company’s earnings 
«nt through a somewhat stag- 
0301 period in 1977-80 with the 
jrtlii slowly rising from $12.5 
million, to $13 million, to 
JIM million, to $17.5 million. 
Bui in the year to July 31, 
1931, the company lifted its net 
fiofii 35 per cent to a for more 
| respectable $23.7 million. 

This was achieved in the face 
^continuing cost pressure, but 
itampaciy countered with an 
13$ per cent total sales in- 
ittae from $385.1 million to 
5151$ million which included 
i 39 per cent increase in export 
from $28.3 million to 
MM million. 

The net return on sales im¬ 
puted from 4.56 per cent to 
5.18 pet cent, but to put the 
profit into perspective, net 
(Jilting uill returned only 12 
l* r «ot on shareholders’ 

Tht mwn on assets 
•aployed was an even lower 
'* P {r re nt - though the com- 
has undertaken a $21 
: write-up of its land and 

--■ridings in the latest year 
. has helped to depress 

■ dus figure. 

the most pertinent 
• "Jiutics are those divisional 
j *|f«s provided in table form 
I '~ n managing director's 

■ The four main divisions ore 

i Jo°d, frozen (bod, 
** milling and baking and 
*Jfl ud services. 

- 0* Portability varies 
edljr with ihc largest divl- 
^ " frozen foodj with turn¬ 


over at $155.4 million — re¬ 
turning one of the lowest 
percentage profits. 

Canned food produced total 
sales of $102.9 million with ex¬ 
port sales of just over $8 
million. Tltc total group earn¬ 
ings uftcr tax were $6.9 million 
to give a return on sales of 6.7 
per cent. This division employs 
total assets of $80.6 million on 
which the profit returns 8.6 per 
cent. 

Total stall'employed was up 
from 1566 to 1669. 

The frozen food division 
staged a recovery in net profit 
from $2.2 million to $6.3 
million which included an in¬ 
crease in associates contribu¬ 
tions from $1.1 million to $1.9 
million. 

The division itself increased 
its profit from $1.1 million to 
$4.5 million due to a reorgan¬ 
isation and recovery of fortunes 
in the icecream-making ac¬ 
tivities which comprise the 
largest single part of frozen 
food. 

Total frozen food sales in¬ 
creased to $155.4 million and 
export sales were up by a stout 
$10 million from $17.7 million 
to $27.1 million. But despite 
(his the return on sales was 4.1 
per cent, and that on total 
assets employed of $106.7 
million, was only 6 per cent. 

Total staff employed was 
reduced from 2592 to 2390. 

The cereal, milling and bak¬ 
ing division was the single 
largest earner with a total profit 
up from $5.9 million to $7.8 
million and also produced the 
highest return on sales of 6.9 
per cent. 

Total sales were up from 
$93.3 million to $113.1 million 
with the export component ris¬ 
ing from $2.7 million to $3.2 
million. 

Hut the return on assets 
employed dropped from 11 per 
cent to 9.5 per cent — mainly 
because total assets employed 
rose from $53.5 million to 
$81.4 million — presumably as 
it result of the land and build¬ 
ings revaluation. 

Yet the cereal-milling and 
baking division earned $7.7 
million with a significantly 
smaller number of staff in the 
division — numbers were down 
slightly from 925 to 922. 

The trading and services 
division includes trading in IN¬ 


CORPORATE finance consultant 

if o a 'u ading NewZeelan d partnership that prides 
d" hi0h quality of service we give our many 
Ssrvimn W8 wish t0 a PP olnt t0 our Management 
Bpartment a Corporate Finance Consultant. 

ki ? uccass ^ u l applicant is likely to be 
Hibltious, 8e, f motivated, in his or her late 
wenties/early thirties, qualified with 
preferably an economics degree and 

Droughty experienced in corporate finance 
work. 

mt tai ' 9d knowledge of the New Zealand and 
ernational money market is required and 
u, , a *P a denca in mergers and acquisitions 
§ Wou,d be an advantage. 

wnL^^V to analyse the strengths and 
olu« of SS0a . °* c N 0rrt8 ' financial statements 
with t 8 abil,t V t0 communicate effectively 
t t0p management is essential. 

f0r 9e 7 olJ s 8alar V w iH be paid and prospects 
limft«rf'f anCOment wlthin the flrm are only 
Vou t8rm bv the abiiit V ancl dr 've 

in c °nfidence to: 

Pq B r? taFlnflnce c °n8ultant". 
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dustrial raw materials and sup¬ 
plies, building products and 
food products, as well as the 
refrigerated transport activities, 
refrigeration equipment and 
con-making. 

The return on its turnover of 
$86 million was $2.6 million or 
3.1 per cent. The division 
employed 838 people and 
returned 4.9 per cent on total 
assets of $53.1 million. 

The big event of the year for 
the company was the purchase 
of a 24.9 per cent stake in the 
Goodman milling and baking 
group for $12.4 million. 

Managing director John 
Haworth says that for the pur¬ 
pose of segment reporting this 
investment’s contributions 
were included under the cereal 
and boking divisions. But apart 
from that, he does not quantify 
the effect this acquisition had, 
and will have on group profits. 

The profit and loss account 


shows the share of retained 
earnings of associates after tax 
increased 80 per cent from $2.7 
million to $4.9 million, while 
the net contribution to profit 
was this amount less dividends 
received of $2.8 million ($2.1 
million) — resulting in a net 
contribution of $2 million com¬ 
pared with $662,000 in 1980. 

The profit and loss shows 
sales increased 19 per cent, to 
$457.6 million, while operating 
expenses increased 18 per cent, 
to $431.9 million — leaving a 
43 per cent higher operating 
profit of $25.7 million, com¬ 
pared with $17.9 million in 
1980. 

Including investment in¬ 
come, up from $4.3 million to 
$4.6 million, total pre-tax prof¬ 
its were up 36 per cent from 
$22.3 million to $30.3 million. 

However, a 60 per cent rise 
in income tax left after-tax earn¬ 
ings up 28 per cent and, with 


the $2,072,000 net contribu¬ 
tion from associates, the net 
profit was $21.7 million. 

The notes show that while 
total operating expenses in¬ 
creased 17.6 per cent to $431.9 
million, there were several in¬ 
teresting movements within the 
category. 

Materials services and ex¬ 
penses increased from $283.3 
million to $335.1 million, or 
18.2 per cent, salaries and 
wages were up by a lower 12.6 
per cent, from $65.4 million to 
$73.6 million, and financing 
costs weie up 43.1 per cent, 
from $6.4 million to $9.1 
million. 

The note to the accounts on 
taxation contains the explana¬ 
tion for the sharp increase in 
the tax provision — the com¬ 
pany simply ran out of deduc¬ 
tions to offset against a climb¬ 
ing pre-tax profit. 

While tltc pre-tax was up 


from $22.3 million to $30.3 
million and the resulting in¬ 
come tax at 45 cents in the 
dollar increased from $10.0 
million to 513.6 million, 
available deductions and incen¬ 
tives rose at a much lower rate, 
from $4.2 million to $4.5 
million. 

Included in this was a rise in 
export incentives, from $2.3 
million to S2.9 million — a 27 
per cent increase. This com¬ 
pares with the 39 per cent in¬ 
crease in exports. 

But for those shareholder' 
who find the report*» 36 pages 
of information a little too 
daunting there is a sc me nee on 
Page 4 which tells them 
everything they need to know. 

According in chairman Hill 
Morriss, “future policy is aim¬ 
ed at above-average growth 
both in dividend income and in 
share price.” 


Announcing 

Electronic Filing from Kodak. 


In an age of ever-increasing information, 

Kodak presents a way to find facts fast: 
the Kodak IMT-150 microimage terminal. 

Computers are best used to 
store and provide summary data. 

But sometimes you need the entire 
original document. Begin¬ 
ning with only a fragment t v. 

of data such as a date or \ rV 

invoice number, the IMT-150 
terminal q uickly provides wt R Ip 
you with an image of the gen- Bfl 
uine article—the sales slip, "M 

bill of lading, invoice, or Hp*! MM 

whatever you need. 

Th e document you see BU KdjK 
displayed on the screen is Bj&p g|p 
stored somewhere in the mid- WSfijNF®': 

die of 14,000 other micro- 
filmed documents. Yet an - 

operator can call up this specific 
document on the viewing screen 
of an IMT-150 terminal in less than 
9 seconds. And a diy paper print is 
available at the touch of a button, 
again in a matter of seconds. 

Your mini or mainframe com- fefVv 
puter knows the proper microfilm car- fe : ,. ■ 

tridge to select; the IMT-150 termi- 
rial's own computer “knows" exactly 
where to go within the cartridge to 
find the document you are looking for. f 

Kodak offers a whole family of I 

electronic filing equipment. From imjOTlmers j 
to microfilm reader-printers to dry COM laser 
printers-many with their own buut-m j 

intelligence and more sophisticated I 

electronics. ] 

Electronic filing is an integral part of | 
the modern automated office; look into it I 
by completing the coupon at right. [ 



IBiSl 


The Sales Manager, Business Systems Marketing Division, 
KODAK New Zealand Limited, P.O. Box 2198, 

Auckland. Phone 778-950 
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Largest, most experienced in the world 
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u H,BX ana telephone to ensure safe, speedy delivery. 

The price is right. 

^e^o’hlddencoate ^)r rpnn^ ,s le8S i£ an you think, 
significant savings. ' F regular users there are further 

Only a phone call away. 

or night, any day of the w/eek^And 00 !?^te ment any tlme of the day 
consignments at both odo?n andrincH » L P 0raonnel handling 
desk-to-desk delivery are assured ^ 5 na on ' rapid c,earance and 
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instead. For Immediate service call; 
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Christchurch 50 452 
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Tahiti beckons NZ trade with open arms 

• n.nia U aWIp New 7 p:llnni-| ■ . 


by David Roble 

“FREEDOM of trade, 
l frttdom of the skies.’ This is 
,he current caichcry or even 
mch traditionally pro-French 
business and political leaders in 
Tahiti as Charles Poroi, presi¬ 
de of the Papeete Chamber of 
Commerce. 

And it looks as if they will 
soon achieve their goal, prob¬ 
ably to New Zealand’s trading 
! iJnntage. 

Constitutional reforms under 
: ^ for French Polynesia en- 

: vis# a locally elected govern- 
mflii with powers to run its 
ovrn affairs similar to the Cook 
■ Islands. 

If adopted by the Territorial 
Assembly and President Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand’s administra¬ 
tis, as seems certain, it means 
that local Government Council 
r vice-president Francis Sanford 
will assume full executive re- 
I sponsibility for Tahiti. 

[ And government councillors i 
j sill become full ministers with 
! control over such areas as 
foreign trade. 

Even after former president 
Valery Giscard d’Esiaing con¬ 
ceded some local power 10 the 
Fmt Uni coalition of 
autonomist parties led by San¬ 
ford and John Teariki in 1977, 
Paris still held the upper hand 
in vital fields like foreign cx- 
chjnge, trade and transport. 

Unlike New Caledonia, 
Tahiti doesn't have nickel or 
,,rh « big industry to keep the 
territory budget going nud 
iclies heavily on French sub¬ 
sidies (a situation that has con¬ 
tinued since the nuclear testing 
prwanime was set up in the 
otly ]*60sl 

ttwtvtr, Tahiti shows — 
Mi it business and local 
government level - n sharper 
Rareness and greater cn- 
Jhusiasm f or establishing 
• r, ™*rown industries. 

t “ n . v 5uc h industries huve 
1”” U P sin « 1977 and the 
Nniord government has eji- 

ZV T Ch closcr Ir0l * t ' 

Zealand. 
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10 Tahiti ° fcnormous benefit 
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New Zealand exported $26 
million worth of goods there in 
rhe December 1980 year to take 
fourth place with a 5.1 per cent 
share of Tahitian imports. 
France dominated with 47.6 
per cent of the market — more 
than double the United States 
which headed the Common 
Market. 

Australia held a mere 3.2 per 
cent slice, in contrast to the im¬ 
portant place it holds in the 
New Caledonian market. 

Last year also witnessed 
greater diversification of New 
Zealand exports to Tahiti. In 
the past the great hulk compris¬ 
ed meat (much of it air¬ 
freighted) and dairy products, 
but now it includes larger 


quantities of other products 
such as cement, paper, iron, 
steel and light machinery. 

The diversification has not 
been achieved at the expense of 
meat and dairy products, which 
have more or less held their old 
levels. 

One of the main factors in 
this marketing trend has in fact 
not been directly due to New 
Zealand exporters at all. It was 
because of a bold transport 
move by a Tahitian company. 

Sea trade was given a fillip in 
1979 when the Tahiti Line 
launched a monthly service be¬ 
tween Auckland and Papeete. 
Previously, Tahitian importers 
relied on end-of-the-run cargo 
space with the New Zealand 




mn 


, ■■ -fjrH 

. v* 

Tahiti's Sanford . . . en¬ 
courages New Zealand trade. 

Shipping Corporation’s extend¬ 
ed service to the Cook Islands 
and Niue. 


A spokesman for the line’s 
New Zealand agents, New 
Caledonia-based Sofrana Uni- 
lines, says that sea cargo to 
Tahiti increased by more than a 
100-fold in the first year of the 
service. And the larger, 
6000-tonne replacement ship 
Bounty II has also been suc¬ 
cessful on the run. 

The Tahiti Line forced the 
issue of greater trading 
freedom. Faced with a fait ac¬ 
compli, the French authorities 
relented and relaxed the curbs 
on local businessmen warning 
to buy New Zealand goods. 

Licences were granted to 
almost any importer who 
wanted to buy from New 
Zealand. 


•Some New Zealand products 
tire more expensive than those 
available in France nr the 
United States — the price dip 
Terence for cement, for exam¬ 
ple, is about 20 per cent higher. 

However, the seven-day New 
Zcaland-Tahiti run against two 
ur three weeks cuts freight 
costs so sharply that New 
Zealand products arc frequent¬ 
ly rather competitive on the 
Tahitian market. 

And there arc many oppor¬ 
tunities available for other 
products such us hut Id ini! 
materials. 

The Tahiiiun cxpci icnev is a 
welcome lesson for New 
Zealand exporters keen to 
widen their Pacific horizons. 
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Europe’s 

foremost wine judges agree 

International medals 

awarded to these IWolds premium wines. 

The 1981 vintage of these quality wines is now available. 

In Europe and Great Britain some of the worlds leading wine judges awarded 
Penfolds the following medals. 

Lmblima 1981: Cabernet Sauvigrion (1979) — COLD, 

H ^ Gewurz Tramminer (1980) - SILVER; Pinot Chardonnay (1980) — SILVER. 

London 1981: Cabernet Sauvigrion (1979) — COLD. ^ 

London 1980: Autumn Riesling (1979) — GOLD; Cabernet Rose (1979) —• GOLD. 

In Uubliana at the 1981 Internal Zonal Viticulture and Wine Grrm«vT 
1980 Rhinesdale (Gold) 1978 Cabernet Sauvignon (Go/d) *** 

1980 Blenheim Riesling (Gold) 1980 Char don 
(Silver) 1980 WoodhiU Claret (Stiver) Directors 

Port (Silver). , , . 

In London al ihf 1981. Wine and 
Spirits Competition Directors, Pori 
' (Silver) Chardon (Bronze). 



‘ ‘to ttuike fire Mmes-indke diem taste betteP 
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Pan Ams 
ClipperClass 
ana First Class. 

Two of the classes that have 
earned us the distinction of being 
the airline experienced international 
travellers prefer. 

With good reason. 


See your Travel Agent 
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Each of our 747*s proudly cany 
more First Class and Clipper® Class 
the USA than any other 

You've more room to leave the 
pressures of business far below. Or 
catch up on vital work. 

More room to sample our 
premium service. To dine on 
gourmet fare. Or slumber in First 
^lass Sleeperette® luxury. 

. . c °me on up to the front: Pan 

® First Class or Clipper® Class. 

You’ll be In good company. 
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air Auckland needs to come back to earth in capital 

hv Bob Stott its Wellington man. who in IH»r t- *• 


by Bob Stott 

-OUT of Wellington - out of 
control”: so say some of the 
Mini's pundits, and the ques- 
Z is whether there Ues in this 
uying a germ of tnith for Air 
Neff Zealand. 

ijhy is Air New Zealand, 
^ alone among state enter¬ 
prises of any significance, head- 
Jpiared in Auckland? 

Iicsn be argued that it made 
hum for the original Air New 
I Enfold to be based in Auck- 
1 jU4 New Zealand’s major in- 
ttroational air transport centre* 

; jiihwgh it could have been 
' he^qusrtered in Wellington 
j vrith no real problems. 

[f the Auckland-based intcr- 
njdonal carrier was seen to be a 
link remote from the heart- 
r lands of New Zealand then it 
did not really matter. 

But when Air New Zealand 
! merged with the National Air- 
nyi Corporation, a different 
requirement surfaced — to keep 
closely in touch with the 
customers. 

MAC had always done this 
very well. The airline’s branch 
numgers always kept in very 
dost contact with the com- 
rounities served by the airline, 
aid head office in Wellington 
in turn kept in close touch with 
the eiiMshmem, which like it 
ot not is centred in Wellington. 
NAC was always a local 
airline, easily accessible to the 
people it served. Being bused in 
Wellington ft was able to feed a 
constant stream of information 
into the news media. 

Ifi nenpipain Timaru or 
fiianaki had a query about 
NAC which could not be 
“rored by its local NAC 
manager the paper could phone 


its Wellington man, who in 
turn could drop into NAC’s 
head office on The Terrace 
where he would always find a 
welcome. 

And there must have been a 
great number of small prob¬ 
lems fixed up in another way — 
by working through local 
members of Parliament who 
were also able to phone or drop 
in. 

Air New Zealand still retains 
a presence in Wellington, but it 
is very much of branch office 
status. Wellington journalists 
find that quite often their 
queries have to be referred to 
Auckland, and they find that it 
is not easy to get the answers 
they want. 

Looking back at the vast 
number of questions asked in 
Parliament last session con¬ 
cerning different aspects of Air 
New Zealand, one wonders 
how much of that information 
could have been gained far 
more simply if the airline had 
been Wellington-based. 

As well, the travel industry’s 
national organisations arc based 
in Wellington, which leads to 
the situation where an Auck¬ 
land travel agent who has a 
problem refers the matter to his 
head office (in Wellington) 
which takes it up with the 
airline’s head office (in Auck¬ 
land). The travel industry head 
office (in Wellington) then 
passes ilte results of that com¬ 
munication buck to its member 
(in Auckland). 

And if Air New Zealand is 
the subject nf adverse or in¬ 
accurate press comment, if the 
airline is bombarded with ques¬ 
tions in Parliament* and if (he 
travel industry gets in a tangle 


over matters such as fare dis¬ 
counting, maybe a contributing 
factor is that the airline is 
isolated in its Auckland down¬ 
town office. 

Why does Air New Zealand 
remain in Auckland? The 
theory seems to be that that’s 
where the operations are based, 
and this, of course, is true for 
the bulk of international opera¬ 
tions. But a great deal of Air 
New Zealand businesss (and 
the most sensitive) is tied up in 
domestic services. 

Apart from that, the theory 
that the boss has to be 
breathing down the necks of 
the operational staff" is a bit 
dubious. IF it’s right, then 
Railways head office ought to 
move to the Te Rapa marshall¬ 
ing yard where the bulk of 
Railways’ business rolls past 
each day. 

Consider this comment: 
“The positioning of the cor¬ 
porate management in Well¬ 
ington . . . reflects the concen¬ 
tration in Wellington of 
Government, Producer Boards, 
Trade Unions, Employer 
Organisations, and bank- 
ing/fmancc houses.” 

This came from Tauranga’s 
Bob Owens — and there is no 
more loyal Bay of Plenty man 
than this former Mayor of both 
Tauranga and Mr Maungnnui 
— explaining earlier this year 
why the Owens Group was 
moving its headquarters to the 
capital. 

It is very difficult to make an 
unarguable case for moving Air 
New Zealand's head uffice to 
Wellington, or at the executive 
level of Air New Zealand 
House. But most national 
organisations do in the end 


shift camp to the capital, and 
the airline is having difficulties 
in gening its side of the story 
across to the public at large. 

The domestic air policy 
review is currently surfacing, 
for instance, and this was con¬ 
ceived and will be argued out in 
Wellington. It will have a vital 


effect on Air New Zealand's 
domestic services so it will be 
of tremendous interest to those 
living in provincial cities. 

As the debate heats up, do all 
the interested parties lave to 
troop off to Auckland, or will 
Air New Zealand send an 
emissary down to the capital? 


I’d suggest that Air Auckland 
— sorry Air New Zealand — 
sends someone to Wellington 
some time, with the mission of 
talking to the press, the travel 
industry, exporter and im¬ 
porter organisations and all the 
rest of them In the capital, and 
see what the consensus is. 


MANAGER 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Exceptional Opportunity Wellington 

Our client is one of New Zealand’s major public 

^ a r particularl r str 9 n 9 record of growth and 
promaNity. The Company already has a developed 

ar ? d c usto ™er service department, but Is now 
seeking applications for the newly created position of 
Manager — Public Relations. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for the full 
t? actiV'ty. and be expected to work closely with 
the Chief Executive of the company, assisting him with 
customers and o her important groups. The incumbent will 
a so be expected to develop relationships with represent¬ 
atives of the media and on occasion, act as spokesperson 
tor the company. 

A strong remuneration level is envisaged in keeping with 
the responsibilities and seniority of this planned 
appointment. Applications are consequently sought from 
experienced Public Relations practitioners. Journalists or 
other people with suitable backgrounds in business and 
hnance. All applications should be in writing, selling out 
previous experience and qualifications. Strictest 
confidence will be observed. 

At this stage, it is requested that applications be directed 
in the first instance to: 

Mr P. Marsland, Managing Director, 
Thompson Advertising Ltd. 

P.O. Box 11-344, Wellington. 


DIAL YOURSELF 

ACONVENDON 



If you’ve got a convention or conference on 
your hands, then hand it to one of our Flag Inns 
Convention Co-ordinators. 

They’ll arrange the accommodation, the 
catering, cine, sound and audio visual equipment. 

In fact everything you need to run a successful 
convention or conference. 

There are Flag Inns with superb conference 
facilities in every major city and provincial area. 

Each offering an extensive range of 
accommodation, all with private bathrooms, telephone, 
television, radio, and off street parking! 

Just pick up the phone today and let a Flag 
Convention Co-ordinator take the hassles off your 
hands. ( . 

AH you’ll have to do is enjoy the conference. 

Simply phone Auckland 799-444, Wellington 
726-964, or Christchurch 63-371. 




PEOPLE 

RATHERSTAY AT FLAG 


stchurch 63-371. 


Wellington 
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‘Girltalk’ campaign boosts provincial circulation 


by Claudia Perkins 

“IT wouldn’t work with a man 
anyway,” says Bob Harvey of 
MacHarman ABH Interna¬ 
tional. 

Harvey is referring to a very 
successful promotion organised 
by MacHarmans that dramatic¬ 
ally increased circulation 
figures for two evening provin¬ 
cial papers, against current 
trends. 

Following the campaign the 
two papers, the Waikato Timet 
and the A lanatattu Evening 
Stanford boosted their circula¬ 
tion by 11 per cent and nearly 
20 per cent respectively. 

MacHarman’s campaign was 
based around two women, 


“Wendy of the Waikato”, and 
“Sandy of the Standard”. 

The idea was that these two 
women would be presented as 
the attractive "girl next door” 
and personify the characters of 
rhe newspapers. Two models 
were to be used, dressed in the 
local football team's colours, in 
the visual advertising. 

The next step was to recruit 
25 Wendys and a similar 
number of Sandys into the local 
workforce. 

There was a huge response, 
but in the end 39 women were 
selected and trained by stafT 
trainer Ralph Burn for their 
role as Wendy and Sandy tele¬ 
phonists. 

It was planned that these 


women would ring every 
household in the circulation 
areas offering three weeks free 
subscription to those houses 
that did not already get the 
newspaper. They also gave 
away calendars and free 
coupons for classified adver¬ 
tisements. 

This was done in conjunction 
with an intensive radio cam¬ 
paign on the basis as to whether 
you had heard from San¬ 
dy/Wendy yet. 

Posters were placed in all the 
agents’ windows, and bumper 
stickers saying “Wendy’s got 
your number” were on cars 
throughout the Waikato, with 
similar stickers for Sandy in the 
Manawatu. 


Harvey admits that the cam¬ 
paign is sexist, but underlines 
that he is selling an attractive 
personality rather than any¬ 
thing else. For this reason he 
thinks it is acceptable. 

At one stage there was a 
slight furore in Palmerston 
North when members of the 
Women Against Sexist Adver¬ 
tising picketed the Standard of¬ 
fices following a couple of un¬ 
fortunate lines in the paper re¬ 
ferring to the campaign, "keep¬ 
ing abreast of the Sandy cam¬ 
paign”, and "how we deal with 
knockers”. 

Harvey underlines that these 
lines had nothing to do with 
MacHarman’s campaign and 
were not part of rhe promotion. 


Projecting a 
high profile 

THE new advertising concept 
of projection advertising, run 
by Projected Advertising New 
Zealand Ltd, has gained ap¬ 
proval for a site in the 
Auckland International Airport 
— the fifth venue for ihe new’ 
media. 

The system consists of a pro¬ 
jector which throws the image 
on to a metre and a half by (wo 
metre light reflecting screen. 
Each image, or advertisement, 
lasts for six seconds before the 
projector automatically switch¬ 
es on to the next image. There 
are 20 slots on each tape, and 
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he projector nun cmi^ 
ly, after the last advert^ 
(l switches back to 
mg. 

Greg Allen, who ownim 

[I 11 ' 15 

thought of bringing [fat sy ^ 
to New Zealand five yea!® 
hut only managed to impel 
projectors and screens it fc 
beginning of January, ft 
systems are quite com®- 
overseas, used in airports, bo* 
lobbies and shopping aradn 

Allen had initially hoped c 
do some outside advenutri 
with a bigger version of i 
similar system using wall: of 
buildings as a screen. 

However, he did not couide; 
the quality of the image to be 
satisfactory, and felt that the 
hours of use would be litninJ 
by daylight saving, the rim- 
tisements would only redly 
work in the dark when tbeie 
would be too few people 
it and so justify the cost. 

Consequently he concu- 
trated on finding inside sites, 
and installed the first systemi: 
the Manakau City shoppie; 
complex in April. He subse¬ 
quently placed projectors i 
Wellington Ariport, the Gto 
field shopping centre, al 
Downtown. 

The projectors are placed in 
slightly darkened areas tope- 
vent light fali-olT, preferably in 
a corridor where there is a lir»:e 
flow of people. Allen hu st'l 
the space in the shopping com¬ 
plexes oil the basis of producT 
reinforcement at the point of 
sale. 

l ie say 5 he is selling brands 
rather than produce xJfeth 
one of the major atawP'*'* 
the systems is iheirmoWiiy» 
that they can be placedd«ew 
the point of sale. 

Allen ofl'ers two >1^ 
to advertisers, one lot the she? 
ping complexes and one for ite 
two airports, offering 
exclusivity. He considers iw 
the two packages offer dw** 
auilicnce profile to ihe 
tisers and he has concenini 
on national advertisers 1 ’ 
airports such as Diners, rler 
and Gonlincnlfti Airlines- 

Allen lias sold his »«**; 
lirely through the advert* 
agencies where the r^PV 
has generally been g 
although he says rt* 1 * 
slight problem in rt>« 
tended to be aiready 
to traditional forms of n« ■ 

A McNair lurvejM 
Australia of a similar 
sited in a shopping J 
showed that 90 
those under the age of 
had passed under ■' *^ } 
showing sdvcrli.^" 
remembsrsdwtaiteH^ 


Adze column 

IT is s laddcningrtw^: ;. 

we appear t0 

of morality, 

by various acts of_ foo0 dsu4 
for the adverdsingo fflr 
services and > n 
political advertis flg. 

No commercial ^ 

could escape son*. ^ 

discipline intbas^^fl, 

tion on unsupP^^iitcr 
inference, «agge*2 b ^ 
tion or half-truths *** 
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Two elections, yes; bin: with complications 


by Colin James 

THE two elections we thought 
might happen did happen on 
November 28 - Labour doing 
better out of anti-Natioual feel¬ 
ing where it had the best 
chance of winning and Social 
Credit likewise. 

But within each nl those two 
elections there were two 
phenomena which held Na¬ 
tional back from the disaster 
that could have overtaken it. 
That, much simplified, is the 
1981 election in a nutshell, 
fa notional Business Review 
has suggested throughout 
much of this year, it was an 
aml-National election. 

National’s share of the vote 
«ni down 1 per cent. 

It then became a question of 
how the arithmetic fell as a 
determining factor in the out¬ 
come. 

The “two-elections theory” 
held by some suggested that if 
the anti-Natioual feeling went 
to labour in National-Labour 
marginals and to Social Credit 
where Social Credit had a 
chance of winning, it would tip 
National out and Labour in — 
,-ven if, as hoppened, Labour 
finished up with less of the 
popular vote. 

The two elections did hap¬ 
pen. 

While the country as a whole 
*as swinging 0.4 per cent from 
labour to National, in the nine 
most marginal seats — two 
labour and seven National, 
•-ulntrsble to a swing of less 
than 2 per cent — there was a 
b-4 per cent swing from Na¬ 
tional to Labour. 

In those seats Social Credit’s 
J hare of the vote hardly moved 
- i mere 1.2 per coni omi- 
puti'nth i nationwide rise of 
4.3 per cent. 

And in the “Socrcd belt” that 
reaches north of a ]i ne drawn 
fro "ilding to Whnkuinnc 
me swing front National to 
Credit was 5.7 per cent, 
ivmpared with a Naiionul- 
50lUl Cre, ft swing of 5.6 per 
rent in the country as n whole. 

r°'% National survive? 
n each of the two elections 
"ere were two other mini- 
lections. 

The anti-Natioual election in 
Nattonal-Lalwur marginals 

* countered - fls NRR sug- 

on November 2} it 
~ by a pru-Muldoon 
loiaiej 11 Cenain ‘ m P° r,aiH ulcc- 

* highly marginal 

S scats B in 

Wins a i" d ® e ^* n B l on were 
Chi f,. Labour “ Hunua, 
Jii-|.| ’ 1iramar — three other 

J 1 margmai Nadonal-held 

CT’ Invercar gHl, Marl- 

exce P tions t0 
iijj H -Labour.held provin- 

C Ti wh K ich moved 

sSunM 

^^uSr ved,iight - 

pSth? “ ex Pfinable as 

c f>hebioW t ,° ftheillake out 

ture nf .l- Wake °‘ tbe depar- 

tyer. In i?7??T nab ! c Jerem y 
td le., Hastings mov- 

country^i Lflb0ur than 
Besting ,R e av erage, sug- 
b cen a r «ri' Dwyer B rise bad 

buck 

NiS 8paper the 
Worm a ; S read for 

^m t e „ d , poU * ical 


Th |n 1978 8 S25? VT* t,,r,,roun,, r « 11,11 ‘vvo b.y pa„i« s . 

deli Labour «. h- flaVe UbOUr n,wn «*« l»«n N.M but 
denied Labour as big a swing m tha crucial maiginals as in the 

country as „ whole. In orhe, worn,. Lebou, -,«■■„, 0 

W t??JL; ou,,,ed whil « wi'sning where it riid not matter. 

J i 1 , a 7 9aV ° ‘ he VOta ,eat{ ^ck to National but award- 

art Labour the balance of the swing in the crucial marginals while 
(living National a small swing in the country as a whole. 

Looked at another way. Labour "won” the 1 981 election in the 

Zorto ZTa* Wh .h e S °h ial Credl ‘ was nc ” a ,aclor and *arad 

poorly. But it gave ihe other seats, where Social Ciedit could 
ravage with impunity both main parties, to National. 

nthmetic that fine deserves admiration and wonderu.nnt trnm 

observers. Despite swing figures that apparei,tly told ... 

story. National was l ormcily tlin .. in I n ,. 

lost ground in 1 981. 
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the trend significantly: the 
movement to Labour from Na¬ 
tional there was 0.4 per cent, 
the same as the average swing 
in the most marginal seats. 

The relative Labour success 
there may be due to a much im¬ 
proved organisation, compared 
with 1978. 

What was the pro-Muldoon 
factor? 

In common parlance, the 
tour. It has become commonly 
accepted that the tour tended to 
work for the Government in 
the provinces and against it in 
Auckland and Wellington. 

Thus, Taupo moved towards 
National by a similar amount to 
that in New Plymouth, Inver¬ 
cargill and Marlborough — 
enough for National to gain it 
(provisionally). 

And Wellington Central 
moved sharply to Labour — 
enough fnr Labour to gain it 
even though well outside the 
boundaries of the swing. 

Hut the precipitating factor 
goes much deeper than the 
tour. If the tour has helped 
Robert Muldooil in tliusc pro¬ 
vincial scats, it is because it was 
part of a deeper phenomenon: 
Muldoon’s appeal to the con¬ 
servative small New Zealanders 
who have generally voted 
Labour in (he past. 

Muldoon speaks their 
language and they his. He was 
on iheir side in the Springbok 
tour and a few more Labour 
voters who have long thought 
him the more appropriate 
leader to their way of thinking 
while continuing to vote 
Labour out of habit or past 
loyalties, may have been 
prompted til last to cross to his 
parly by his tour stand. 

In all three of the highly 
marginal electorates which 
moved to National, the Labour 
vote dropped substantially and 
the National vote rose. 

This analysis is not mere 
hypothesis. 

Point one: the same 
phenomenon occurred in other 
small New Zealander provin¬ 
cial towns: Rotorua, 3.7 per 
cent to National; Taupo, 3.2 
per cent to National; 
Palmerston North, 1.7 per cent 
to National; Timaru, 0.4 per 
cent to National; Wairarapa, 
2.8 per cent to National; 
Hamilton, 0.8 per cent to Na¬ 
tional; Whangarei, 1.1 percent 
to National; Tauranga, 3.3 per 
cent from Labour to National. 

The exceptions are those 
where special factors applied: 
Nelson, where maverick Mel 
Courtney demolished the Na¬ 
tional vote; Waitaki (3.5 per 
cent to Labour), where the 
absence of the 1978 anti-Laney 
factor and uncertainties among, 
the dam workers helped 
Labour; safe Labour seats 
Wanganui and Napier where 
doubts about Labour went tac¬ 
tically to Social Credit (see 
below); and Hastings _ and 
Gisborne, already mentioned 
above. 

Point two: socioeconomic 
analyses of the Heylen Poll 
over the past 18 months show 


clearly the Muldoon pull in the 
groups where the small New 
Zealander is most to be found. 

A full analysis of all polls up 
to that taken a week before the 
election will appear in next 
week’s NBR. 

On the other side of the coin 
is the middle class discontent 


with Muldoonist politics. 

The polls have shown this, 
too. In the election there was 
confirming evidence. 

It can be seen among the old 
money in Remuera (3.7 per 
cent swing to Labour), Knrori 
(Ohariu gave a 1.6 per cent sw¬ 
ing to Labour) and Fendahon 


(2.3 per cent swing to Labour). 

It can be seen among the 
climbers in Pakurango (20.0 
per cent swing from National 
to Social Credit) and East Coast 
Bays (held by Garry Knapp). 

And it can be seen amongst 
the liberals in Wellington Cen¬ 
tral (5.1 per cent swing from 


National to Labour), Eden (1.2 
per cent to Labour), North 
Shore (2.9 per cent to Labour) 
and Birkenhead (1.7 per cent to 
Labour), For good measure 
Tamaki gave one of the biggest 
swings to Labour (4.0 per 
cent). 

The balance, however, lies 
with pro-Muldoonism. It poses 
a cruel dilemma for the Na¬ 
tional Party: go on with 
election-winning Muldoon but 
winning elections with the 
votes of people who arc not 
really Nationalists while turn¬ 
ing ofTlarge numbers of its own 
people; or turn Muldoon out 
and risk losing elections. 

For Labour’s respectably 
middle class liberal leadership 
it poses also a serious difficulty: 
how to shore up its own sup¬ 
port while Muldoon is rooting 
around in the undergrowth. 

Continued Page 28 



V^tdimglVisjiistoneof 
our exdusive customer services. 

Not just any T.V. That monitor links Of course our main speciality is people — 

Broadoanktothe currency capitals of the highly qualified to provide the many services 


Nothing happens in the international 
money market without Broadbank knowing 
all about it - instantly. 

We're the only merchant bank in New 
Zealand with this facility. 

We were also the first merchant bank to 
specialise in futures trading! 


Of course our main speciality is people — 
highly qualified to provide the many services 
our clients have come to expect from New 
Zealand's leading merchant bank — 
Investment Management, Underwriting, 
Foreign currency. International Finance and 
the many facets of the Money Market. 

For all that, we still manage to find time for 
a little T.V.I 


DBroadbank 


CORPORATION LIMITED 

Count on Service • Bank on Security. 


Phone773J69 Telex 21089 P.O. Sox 6646 


WELLINGTON: 

Phone 729-680 Telex 31548 P.O. Box 3852 
SYDNEY: Phone(02)27-5851 Telex AA71347 


CHRISTCHURCH: 

Phone 68-537 Telex 4325 P.O. Box 686 
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A big drive for 
branaawareness. 

Three years ago the rental car business was 
confused. The list of operators read like a who's who 
of double-barrel names. 

Due to brand confusion, customer loyalty was 
at a low ebb. 

Hertz felt that they should be forming more 
permanent relationships with their clients. 

They approached Colenso to help gain greater 
brand loyalty. 

Step one was to drop the confusing Tasman 
Hertz name. From there it was a matter of creating a 
single-minded brand image that personified the Hertz 
service. 

In the first year of 'Love Hertz' advertising, hires 
increased by 15%, market share went up 15%. And Hertz 
gained top-of-mind brand awareness. 

We invite you to call Colenso and examine our 
track record. We'll show you how our unique advertising 
philosophy has helped some of New Zealand's most 
successful companies. 

If you'd like to win more market, perhaps it's 
time you made a date with Colenso. 

Call Roger MacDonnell (Wgtn 843-789) or 
Gary Gwynne (Auck 771-529). 



The agency for brand leadership 
























COSTS LESS THAN TWINE 
COSTS MUCH LESS THAN STEEL 

SO TIE IT WITH 

DANBAND 

POLYPROPYLENE STRAPPING 


And the second election 



A size and colour 
for every need. 
Ask your 
packaging 
Merchant. 

Manufactured by 

Danband 
Products 
(Australasia) Ltd. 

P.O. Box 585. 
Auckland. 

Ph: 664-195 


Please send 
prices. 

Co. Name:. 

Address: 
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THE “second election” was 
between National and Social 
Credit. And it> too, was confus¬ 
ed. 

In the “Socred belt” in the 
North bland Social Credit’s 
share of the vote rose 5.3 per 
cent — well above the average 
4.3 per cent movement. 

Had that movement been 
evenly spread, Social Credit 
would have gained one, and 
maybe more, seats. But it was 
not even. 

In Siviel fVdit’s five best 
seats there was an average rise 
I in its share of the vote of only 
1.7 per cent — and a swing to 
Social Credit from National of 
only 0.3 per cent. 

That kept it Rangitikel and 
Bast Coast Bay9, but denied it 
Kaipara, Bay of Islands and 
Hauraki. 


ANZ COMES ACROSS 


“We're not stony-hearted 
and our vocabulary isn’t limited to No ” 


To the residents of 
Wellington's waterfront the 
tall, bespectacled figure of 
David Miskin has become 
an especially familiar sight. 
Being an enthusiastic 
runner, David has become 
accustomed to spending his 
lunch breaks pounding the 
pavements around Oriental 
Parade. 

AT YOUR SERVICE 

In his professional capacity, 
David is more frequently to 
be found sitting around a 
coffee table conferring with 
an ANZ client. 

For the Corporate Accounts 
Division — of which David 
Miskin is a Senior Manager 
— believes in visiting its 
clients on a regular basis. 
"By meeting customers on 
their home territory, and on I 
a more informal basis, I can 
offer immediate profes¬ 
sional advice ana 
assistance". 

Assistance that ranges from 
exploring foreign market 
opportunities, international 
banking transactions, 
financing techniques, cash 
flow anaiysfs and the like. 
Apart from having the 
facilities of his Banking 
Group to draw on, David 
has wide discretionary 
power which allows the 
immediate approval of most 
loan requests without 
further reference to the 
Bank. 

"It is\ s ays David, "an 
indication of how keen the 
Bank is to help companies 
through these challenging 
economic times”. 
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MINDING SOMEONE 
ELSE’S BUSINESS 

As for his background, 
David has 30 years experi¬ 
ence in banking, including 
service in the U.K. and 
Australia. 

As for the qualities required 
for his present job, David 
would cite a professional 
and objective eye, positive 
thinking and a sense of 
humour as prime 
qualifications. 

Or as he puts it, "We're the 
antithesis of the archetypal 
Bank Manager — we're not 
stony-hearted and our 
vocabulary isn't limited to 
'No 


ANZ Corporate Account 
Executives are professional 
financial counsellors. 

To provide objective, 
informed advice, means 
direct contact with your 
business and your top 
executives. 

If you would like more 
details please contact David 
Miskin, or Peter Gilbert the 
head of ANZ's Corporate 
Banking Department. 
Phone 738 622 Wellington 




BANK 
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In Kaipara there was a swing 
from Social Credit to National 
of 1.4 per cent and in Bay of 
Islands and Hauraki, where 

about 6 per cent swings were 
needed (in other words only a 
little more than the national 
average), the swings were only 
3.6 per cent and 1.4 per cent. 

In both Bay of Islands and 
Hauraki the Labour vote held 
up just enough to allow a firm¬ 
ing National vote to carry the 
day. 

In Rangitikei, Beetham Im¬ 
proved his position against Na¬ 
tional despite a rise in Labour’s 
vote (probably in response to a 
very attractive young Labour 
candidate, Mark O’Connor). 

In Kaipara National won by 
rebuilding its own vote, despite 
a slight fallback in Labour’s 
share of the vote. 

In East Coast Bays, Knapp 
ensured his return by eating 
lurcher into the Labour vote. 

Social Credit did better in its 
13 second-best seats — Kaimai, 
Matamata, Tarawera, 
Tauranga, Waitotara, Waipa, 
Taupo, Helensville, Whanga- 
rei, Hastings, Pakuranga and 
King Country. 

It was there that the two- 
elcctions theory held good. It 
was these seats where Social 
Credit for the most part was 
seen as the most effective alter¬ 
native to National because it 
was second or a strong third 
before the election. 

The average rise in Social 
! Credit’s share of the vote in 
those seats was an above- 
average 5.2 per cent and it was 
at the expense of Labour (an 

8.1 per cent swing from La¬ 
bour, compared with a New 
Zealand average of 5.9 per 
cent). 

Had the some pattern applied 
in the five best seats, Social 
Credit would have picked up at 
least Kaipara. But it did not. 

And even in the second best 
seats there was not enough bite 
against National. The swing 
from National to Social Credit 
was a below-average 4.6 per 
cent. 

Social Credit did much better 
elsewhere in the “Socred belt” 
— in Auckland. In metro¬ 
politan Auckland as a whole it 
won a swing from National of 

9.1 per cent (against the 
average 5.6 per cent). 

In NBR on October 26, in 
the wake of a survey this news¬ 
paper helped the Okaihau Col¬ 
lege in Northland carry out in 
the middle segment of the Bay 
of Islands electorate, I 
speculated on the possibility 
that the balance of the Social 
Credit thrust may have been 
shifting from the countryside to 
the metropolitan area. 

The Okaihau College survey 
gave National a healthy lead 
(confirmed on November 28) at 
the same time as the national 
polls were still showing Social 
Credit with about 25 per cent 
popular support. 

This speculation was borne 
out by the election result. 

While Social Credit’s share 
of the vote in its five beat seats 
went up by an average of only 
1.7 per cent (compared with a 
4.3 per cent national average). 
Its share of the vote in Auck¬ 
land went up 6.7 per cent. 

This shift effectively 
neutralised the impact of the 
second election. 

It suggests three things about 
Social Credit's attraction. 

One, raised in the October 26 
article, Is that there may be a 
certain novelty factor. 


In other words, Social Credit 
makes its biggest gains where ii 
has nor been tried out 
jor runner, but the long* it 
holds that role - unlemheitii 
a strong personality to cam it 
(Rangitikci and East Cow 
Bays) — the weaker its addi¬ 
tional attraction is. 

The second is that it » „y| 
essentially a negative vote - 
against a party rather than f« 
There is much more room for 
such a vote in safe Labour and 
National seats than in 
marginals. 

Note, for instance, it< past 
success in safe National rural 
seats, where it held nine second 
places in 1978- to which total 
it added two more (King Coun¬ 
try and Wallace) plus the mixed 
urban-rural National seat of 
Waikato. 

Social Credit also scored a 
stunning result in Pakurangj, 
where Neil Morrison climbed 
from a distant third to within 
700 votes of unseating Na¬ 
tional's Pat Hunt. 

And it moved into second 
place in three safe Labour 
seats: Wanganui, Mangers and 
Porirua. It won a good third in 
others such as West Coast and 
Avon and did relatively well in 
several others. 

But in marginal National- 
Labour seats, the Social Credit 
vote did not move nearly so 
much. 

In the nine most marginal 
seats the Social Credit vow 
moved only 1.2 per cent. 

In the next most marginal 
seats, those susceptible to 
change on up to a 5 per cent 
swing. Social Credit's share d 
the vole climbed 2.7 percent in 
marginal Labour-held seais -md 
2.3 per cent in marginal 
National-held seats - well 
below the national average. 

In fairly safe Lahom-held 
scats it moved 6.0 per ccni. jn 
the safest Labour-held seals to 
per cent, in fairly safe National 
seats 5.5 per cent - ah a ® ove 
the average 4.3 per cent, fcven 
in the safest National seats, 
where it made well-above- 
average gains in 1978, it sti 
matched the national average 
this time. 

The contrast can be seen 
starkly in the above-average 
movement of 4.7 per cent in ' 
Waikato seot which iota «• 
large chunk of Hamilton b 
was safe National arlc * '"fj 1 
Hamilton seats which, being 
marginal, together r 

lya 1.6 percent larger share ol 

the vote to Social Credit- 

Exceptions to that rule- 

two west Auckland seats 

Helensville and W« liake ' e 
where Social Credit ran two 
good thirds, with two strong 

candidates. , 

The third point about Soci 
Credit’s rise is that to wm 
scat, it cannot rely on cog 
ing the vote of the oppw 
party within that electoralc^bu 
must take votes from the p« 1 

that holds it. _ . m 

Thus in Rangitikel, Brel' 1 

would never have won if ^ 
relied on disaffected 
votes alone. He had w 
tional votes, too. bv . 

This ia easier done n a >. 
election, when party* f ^Ltcd 
are weaker (because 
by the fear of losing the . 

election), than in a general 

don when there i» • 

putting one’s own piny lW 

an electorate might « 
most hated, rival trf* “T • 
seats in Parliament ***• 

Only once, in . , 
Social Credit won a Jj* 
general election withe 
winning the seat to » 

conditions of a by-ek ct 
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SO Social Credit’s achievement 

■ t t hig election has a bitter- 

wed quality- . 

If there were win ners among 
ihf three main parties, the win- 
lyvrts Social Credit. It push¬ 
ed in share of the vote up 4.3 
cent and won two-party 
against National of 5.6 
^ cent and Labour of 5.9 per 
cent. 

[, also spread its support into 
, rage of urban Labour-held 
etoorates, thus giving some 
stance to its claim to be in 
the middle of New Zealand 

politics. . 

It w ill also have given both 
National and Labour strategists 
jane cause for deep thinking. 
National may be smug at 
taping Kaipara, but cannot be 
loppy to have been pushed into 
third in Wanganui, where it 
held the seat only nine years 

But for Social Credit there is 
ilso cause to ponder, 
it has fuled to take seats it 
Md statistically have been 
ible to corner (Kaipara) or at 
Iasi come close to taking (Bay 
cflslands and Hauraki). 

[i has failed to make a signifi¬ 
cant impact in the National- 
i btaa marginals. 

1 In success has principally 
' km where it can do no harm 
-up to, but not over, the hill 
i:ufc seats. 

, The lesson of this election is 
tha it does not yet have a solid 
idriMtacy from which it can 
'•ttssfoljy push on to the 
'ilia of New Zealand poli- 
■ a. 

laiupport, in short, is sofi. 
; h i future election, it could 
1 ^ wli. Thar future elec- 
*tto»iell be the next one. 

The Maori 
winner 

Bl contrast with Social Credit, 
^r minor party docs ap- 
j f* * be developing n bnse. 
j j'Ih Rata’s Mnna Motuhnkc 
has now secured 
, u 'he second party in 
. politics. 

, fo ur scats It dime a 
^second. 

• ku himself slipped back 
z ! c osc wand in Inst 
^'by-election to a fairly dis- 
f\v ^ Northern Maori 

; S ml ontl-Labour by- 

: 2? U 51 ? 8 Prob^y went 

• /and che hoped-for surge 
j ^ 14111 Maori did not even- 

^''sticks around, it is 
I* clear alternative to 
Ihf “ ! he Maori seats- And 
C* “ pother Labour 
tar fim* 01 i n l ^ e relatively 
5 t 6 ’ Mana Motuhake 
roU 041 certa inly gain 

CutT k of d ™Lcuo„ 

fc*** t0 front up to 
^Ptonnaeg it has made under 

ljl? er white parties 
relegated to minor 


Relative to National, Social 
Credit improved on its 1978 
showing. Then it pushed Na¬ 
tional inro third place in two 
electorates. This time it pushed 
National into an ignominious 
fourth position in three of the 
four seats. 

National, which prides itself 
greatly on getting part-Maoris 
into general seats (one, 
Winston Peters went west this 
time), clearly has a deep com¬ 
munication problem with those 
Maoris who still strongly iden¬ 
tify as Maoris. 

It is a recipe for growing 
discontent in the Polynesian 
"ghettoes” of Otara, Te Atatu, 
Porirua and Newtown. 


Women won — 
and good men 

WOMEN were winners, too, 
in this election. Four new 
women elected, two of them — 
National’s Ruth Richardson 
and Labour’s Helen Clark — 
easily the most able of the new 
MPs. And about as far to each 
side of the fence, one right, one 
left, as two new MPs could be. 

Women's achievement will 
be examined more fully by 
Judith Aitken next week. But ir 
ia worth noting in passing here 
that they won some of the big¬ 
gest swings in either direction. 

That may partly be because. 
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Ruth Richardson ... right-wing 
ability. 

besides being women (one 
potential factor in their favour 
for women otherwise confused 


as to how to vote) those who 
achieved the big swings were 
strong 'candidates. 

There is some evidence that 
candidates’ personalities 
generally may have played a 
bigger-than-usual role. 

National's Derek Quigley 
pulled the swing towards him 
in hostile Christchurch; Na¬ 
tional’s Marilyn Waring 
(another strong woman) did it 
in Waipa; Labour's Clive Mat- 
thewson nearly pulled off a 
coup in Clutha; Labour's 
thoroughly nice David Butcher 
did well in Hastings. 

More detailed analysis is 
needed to establish whether it 
was the candidate, as distinct 
from other factors, which 



David Butcher 
Hastings. 


nice win In 


swayed the vote in those places. 
But at first blush, it is good to 
see good people doing well. 
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FIRST IDE BAD NEWS 


This Villa Maria wine 
failed to win a prize at the 
1981 National Wine 
Awards. It's a new wine 
appearing in competition 
for the first time 



'IMA ''MARIt 

PRIVATE HIV 
TORY RIESLING 


r p. Bln 

stags' 
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.AND NOW THE VERYGOOD NEWS'! 

Out of 13 entries 12 of our 1981 wines won a medal, so we’re not 
complaining. And unlike many of the prize-winning wines you don’t have to 
know someone, or have a million dollars to buy them. Every one of these 
prize wines should be available wherever Villa Maria wines are sold. 
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And the thirteenth—it’s a beauty if you’re not superstitious 
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ELECTION WATCH ’81 


For Labour sobering messages — but also hope 


by Colin James 

i LOT of cause for concern 
md some cause for hope — that 
Ij Labour’s lesson from the 

election. . _ .. 

Labour did best in Dunedin, 
li lightened its grip on that 
pi* dty with a 2.9 per ant 

in its share of the vote and 
12.9 per cent swing from No- 

**Thai compares with n drop of 
16 pet cent in the share of the 
m in the country as a whole 
jnd an average nationwide 
swing to National of 0.4 per 
(Ml. 

Labour’s performance in 
Dunedin comes on top of a 

well-above-average rise in share 

of vote there in 1978 and a 
fell-above-average National- 
Labour swing. Dunedin, al- 
ttsdy a solidly Labour city, has 
become even more so. 

Even in St Kilda, where Na¬ 
tional at one time had hopes of 
i win, newcomer trendy 
university lecturer Mike 
Cullen won a small 1.2 per cent 
wing towards him. 

$ur performer was Stan 
Rodger in Dunedin North. 
Rodger picked up one of the 
fcigtti swings in 1978 (11.4 
pr cent) and did so once again 
-this time with a remarkable 
1.0 per cent. 


In Christchurch Labour also 
did better than average, manag¬ 
ing a 0.4 per cent rise In its 
share of the vote Rnd a 1,6 per 
cent swing from National. That 
goes on top of a 6 per cent rise 
in vote share and 8 per cent 
swing in 1978, giving Labour a 
fiimer grip on that recession- 
hit city, too. 

In the South Island as a 
whole it did better than 
average, losing only 0.8 per 
cent of vote share and manag¬ 
ing a 0.5 per cent swing from 
National. 

Fine, as far as it goes. Except 
that the swing did not wotK, or 
work enough, where it counted 
in the vulnerable marginals of 
Marlborough (4.1 per cent 
swing to Nationol), Invercargill 
(3.7 per cent to National), 
Sclwyn (2.4 per cent to Na¬ 
tional), Rangiora (only 0.8 per 
cent to Labour), Clutha (2.2 
per cent to Labour) and 
Waiiaki (3.5 per cent to 
Labour). 

And except that the South 
Island is a doubtful place to be 
strong in. The old Liberal Par¬ 
ty retreated there to die. Is that 
what is happening to Labour? 

The second principal cause 
for Lonccrn in Labour’s rout in 
the North Island countryside. 

In the rural scats of the 
Waikato-Bay of Plenty region it 


vfA B. (Bruce) Oaffikin, who 
-uten appointed lo Commercial 
w»'j Moscow Office. 

font b Nelson and cducaled at 
Mwte High School in Chrisl- 
jbfrii and Canterbury and 
UnWcisiiles, Mr Goflikm 
•'). dudfed for a Degree In 
5j a«s Studies mqjoring In intcr- 
“"Ml marketing, 

1978 he assisted llic Hon. 
”*■ Walding, MP, to set up 
UNntrcia! Bureau (NZ) Ltd, 
In exporting primary 
to the USSR and import¬ 


ing Soviet machinery and equip¬ 
ment lo New Zealand. 

As Deputy Chief Representative 
in the Bureau’s Moscow office, Mr 
Gnffikin’s main responsibilities 
will be to liaise with the 
company’s trading partners and 
initinic new areas of development, 
with a special emphasis on Im¬ 
proving the trade bolance between 
New /.calami and the USSR. 

lie took up his new position on 
November 23, joining a staff of 15 
which includes Soviet engineers, 
economists, Interpreters and com¬ 
mercial representatives. 


A unique franchise 


purchase 


“ywpetsons or organisations who 
to . operate the Phone-Alert 
^rcem "ak hn" 

8 nat kmally promoted telephone-linked 
a Wl*l2u f ervlce for independently minded people, 


is now decidedly third behind 
Social Credit. Election night 
figures gave it 22 per cent of 
the vote (down 2.7 per cent), 
compared with Social Credit's 
29 per cent, Three years ago 
the two parties were neck and 
neck. 

Labour had already in 1978 
collapsed to a dismal third in 
the two Northland seats of 
Kaipara and Bay oflslnnds. Its 
position worsened there this 
time. And in the two Taranaki 
rural scats Social Credit wrote 
it into a poor tiiird. 

Across in King Country, 
where it was neck and neck 
with Social Credit in 1978, it 
collapsed to less than half 
Social Credit’s score this time. 

These are all seats Labour 
cannot realistically expect ever 
to win. So doing poorly there 
can have no effect on 
parliamentary arithmetic. 

But Labour is now in serious 


DON'T knock the polls. They got the election roughly right — if 
you make the light allowances. 

In an article on November 23. I pointed out that before each of 
the three elections before this one National was on an artificial poll 
high relative to Labour. If one smoothed out the fluctuations that 
high was about 6 or 7 per cent above the election result. 

And so it turned out. Semi-averaging the National-Labour lead 
for the year or so up to October gave a margin to National of be¬ 
tween 6 and 7 per cent - suggesting a very close result, with a 
slight advantage to National. 

That is what happened. And for those who ask. "What about 
that Immediate pre-election poll, showing Labour ahead by 7 per 
cent?" the answer Is the same. Put it in the semi-averaging pot 
and it brings down the pre-election lead fractionally - reinforcing 
the October picture. 


danger of ceasing to have a 
creditable presence in the small 
towns across a wide swathe of 
New Zealand. It is ceasing 
thereby to be a genuinely na¬ 
tional party. 

This is despite a concerted ef¬ 
fort to reverse the trend with 
visits by MPs and a generally 


better quality of candidate 
selected for the seats. 

But that is not all. Last year, 
Social Credit shouldered 
Labour aside in East Coast 
Bays. This year it did the same 
in Pakuranga. Labour must 
now fear being confined in 
Auckland to certain areas if the 


(rend continues. 

In fact, overall, Labour lost 
more in Auckland than in rhe 
country as a whole. 

There were, however, some 
causes for hope lor Labour. 

One is that, if Social Credit is 
doing such damage to Labour 
on the rise, it is thus more like¬ 
ly to benefit Labour if it con¬ 
tracts. 

A straw in the wind: the 
Social Credit vote in Hostings 
dropped by about 1400 and 
David Butcher bucked a pro¬ 
vincial city trend from Labour 
to National and recorded a 4.5 
per cent swing. 

A second is (hat Labour did 
well in greater Wellington. The 
rise in its share of the vote in 
the region was 2.5 per cent and 
it won a 2.1 per cent swing 
against National. 

This is to some extent ar¬ 
tificially high, in that Labour 

Contlnuod Pago 32 
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Introducing an exciting new break-through in 
tea/coffee break convenience ... Lily's 
revolutionary IiiHtiluted Fount (’ups! 

TIichc new cupw are fully insulated, and therefore' 
need no handles to keep your hands protected from 
hot liquidH. Lily’s exclusive manufacturing process 
ensures a perfect hot drink every time. 

Imagine the convenience to you and your staff.... 
and the savings in hot water, time and storage i 
space. 

Your cup of coffee or ten will stay hot longer, and 
you’ll not have the enibarraHsnient of handing tlujl 
important client a cup of scalding hot liquid only jin 
watch him frantically searching for a place l<> put it 
down before he gets a third degree burn on the , 
fingers! 

New Lily Insulated Foam Cups are 
definitely more dignified! 

See the savings in heating costs and 
the benefits to your staff! 


Two \ 




Lily Inrtulnted Foam <!up« 

... an outstanding addition to the 
Lily ten/coffee break cup range. 

Lily China-cote Cop^ 

A paper cup with 
inner plastic 
( (fating and 
built-in handle. 

11 is disposable, 
af traelively printed 
and is completely 
odourless. 

Lily Plastic 
Hot Cup 

A disposable 

plastic cup ~ 

ideal I'm 
dispensing 
machines. 

Lily I'iiiHtic 
Service Cup 

Disposable plastic cup 
with 1 be feel of china. 
Pleasant to drink li om. 
I iesigned for use with 
permanent plastic 
holder which lias a 
sturdy handle to give 
the stability and smart 
appearance of an 
ordinary cup. Now 
in a new, 

fashionable, 

' --ti pastel shade. 


tight 4 Strong ^ 
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IVv new Lily insulated foam < »!>*- »r «»>«*« 
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secured a 16.8 per cent rise in 
its share of the vote in Island 
Bay, where it had scored low in 
1978 because of the incursion 
of dumped MP Gerald 
O’Brien. 


Ready 

Set 

Write! 

JS- 
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Some sombre messages for Labour 


But thBt does nor mask the 
fact that in all greater Well¬ 
ington seats except Eastern 
Hutt and Heretaunga Labour 
won a swing from National. In 
Wellington Cenrral that swing 
was 5.1 per cent. 

The third cause for hope for 
Labour is in Auckland. For the 
second election in succession 
Labour did better out of the 
swing in metropolitan Auck- 
f land than in New Zealand as a 
whole. 

There was a 0.6 per cent 
swing to Labour in Auckland, 
compared with the nationwide 
movement of 0.4 per cent to 
National. 

Though some of the gloss is 
taken off this for Labour by the 
Social Credit upsurge — 
Labour's share of the vote in 


Auckland dropped 1.8 per cent 
— it is a hopeful sign for 
Labour to build on for the next 
election. 

Auckland is the engine-room 
of the New Zealand domestic 
economy. From the mid-1960s 
io the mid-1970s, there was a 
trend there from Labour to Na¬ 
tional. Now, though qualified 
by Social Credit’s success, 
there is a definite trend from 
National to Labour. 

That should be National's 
greatest cause for concern out 
of an election that it has the 
satisfaction of knowing it won 
when it should have lost, going 
by all the old indicators of elec¬ 
tions. 

Another cause for concern is 
its apparent vulnerability to 




raiding by Social Credit in safe 
Labour seats. 

Its main cause for optimism 
lies in its performance in the 
provincial towns and cities. 

Despite problems in Nelson 
(where it lost badly to Mel 
Courtney, who came second), 
Hastings and Wanganui and 
Tauranga (where Social Credit 
intervened), it managed a near¬ 
average swing towards itself 
from Labour. 

In all except those three seats 
there was a swing to National 
and in most it was above 
average, in some cases well 
above average. 

Their very nature as balanc¬ 
ed microcosms of New Zealand 
urban society has made them 


■■si if- 


iS 


Dunedin . . . solid Labour stronghold 


crucial deciders of elections — 
and so they did on November 
28. 

Labour should ponder care¬ 
fully. It is all very well doing 
well in the stagnation cities of 
the South Island and in the 
liberal areas of Wellington and 


Auckland - but it is the heart* 
and minds of ordinary Ntv, 
Zealanders that Labour nwdi 
to win. 

As long as National holds 
Labour out in the province. 
Labour will not form a strong 
Government. 


It s impossible to make our best any better. 
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Not all the machine’s fault, TV admits 



Hugo Simpson .. . let’s stop blaming machines 


by Stephen Bell 

"ONE of these days, we’ll all 
get out of blaming the 
machine." This was Burroughs 
general manager Hugo Simp¬ 
son’s comment on the bad 
publicity surrounding the func¬ 
tioning of the election niglu 
computer system. 

The Burroughs computers 
themselves and the programs 
written For TVNZ’s electoral 
Bnlaysis were not actually 
malfunctioning, it 
acknowledged. 

But the computer element of 
the system certainly seems to 
have had holes in its design. 
Data entry error messages may 
have been inadequate, Bur¬ 


roughs admitted, and oiher 
controls on entered information 
were, in retrospect, less than 
perfect. 

The most disturbing report is 
of a six-digit final vote figure 
having been successfully 
entered in mistake for the cor¬ 
rect five-digit number. 

This put 160,000 spurious 
votes into the system, it is alleg¬ 
ed, and threw out percentage 
calculations on final voting 
figures all round the country. 

Design aspects aside, hiccups 
occurred in the process of feed¬ 
ing information from reporters 
country-wide to the central data 
reception point. 

TVNZ’s The Nation Decides 
was certainly not the best of 
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advertisements for computer 
technology. Scenes ofjournali&t 
Colin James trying valiantly to 
make predictions on the basis 
of a complete lack of data were 
intercut with commercials of 
Simpson extolling the system 
and rhe program development 
aids which helped in its evolu¬ 
tion. 

The impression given at the 
beginning of the programme 
was certainly of a computer or 
program malfunction. Later in 
the evening the computer 
received an apology; the prob¬ 
lems lay rather with the “input¬ 
ting’’ of the data, said James. 

But by that time — around 1J 
pm — most of the results had 
come in and many of the au- 


X- 




Steinlager Export TALL, now available in NewZealand. 


dicnce would have begun their 
partying or retired for the 

■ night, said Simpson. Thev 
would be left with the firm im¬ 
pression that the computer was 
to blame. 

TVNZ had still not pinned 
down all the possible sources of 
the confusion, producer Bruce 
Wallace said last week, but the 
main problem seemed to be 
with over-enthusiastic 
reporters and inadequately ad- 
i vised data entry staff. 

Since the modern trend is to 

■ regard the “computer system” 

* — computer and administrative 

procedures surrounding it — as 
an inseparable whole, Bur- 
| roughs and TVNZ could fairly 
be accused of having had a mal¬ 
functioning computer system 
—| on the night. 

TVNZ’s predictive system 
depended on a selection of 126 
■’indicator" hooths in 26 elec¬ 
torates. 

Booth results were telephon¬ 
ed in to the data entry staff nt 
the Wellington studios, the 
booth being identified accor¬ 
ding to a country-wide booth 
numbering system. 

But sonic reporters began 
telephoning in with results 
from booths other than the “in¬ 
dicators”. Attempts to enter 
these results brought the 
response "booth number in¬ 
valid” from the annpulei pro¬ 
grams. 

An operator might have ex¬ 
pected the occasional wrong 
booth number, "but not three 
in a row,” said Wallace. 

llndcrstnndably, statT 
became confused and began 
looking for the source of the er¬ 
ror. Meanwhile, repeated at¬ 
tempts to enter results from the 
wrong booths were slowing 
down the valid entries and lead¬ 
ing to a shortage of information 
for the television analysts. 

“Bugs" in rhe electronic or 
administrative part of a system 
arc usually sorted out 
reasonably adequately with test 
runs. Obviously, full-scale 
rehearsals had been held, 
feeding dummy booth returns 
into the system; "but you can 
hardly take 100 reporters away 
from their regular work for a 
day to run a complete trial,” 
said Wallace. 

The one indictment which 
could be laid at the door of the 
computer programs was 
perhaps the poor design of in¬ 
put checking, a Burroughs 
spokesman admitted. 

The booth numbers did not 
carry a “check digit" — the 
usual way of distinguishing 
valid from invalid numbers, 
and a genuinely invalid booth 
number was not distinguished 
from a valid booth number 
which fell outside the 
126-booth sample. 

Both were rejected as “in¬ 
valid”, and the operator had no 
way of deciding whether to ig¬ 
nore the entry or to try to re¬ 
enter it, on the assumption that 
it had been miskeyed. 

The "six-figure vote” allega¬ 
tion Is still being checked, said 
Wallace, but If it. proves ac- . 
curate, it is a striking indict¬ 
ment of the design. 

No candidate in the country 
could possibly have polled 
100,000 votes, and it would 
have been a simple matter to 
limit the length of the figure to 
five digits; such, safeguards are 
built , into computer systems 
everyday. 
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"GRANULARITY" is the 
latest buzz-word in the book of 
computer vendors who come 
out with new processors which 
fit between their current models 
m power terms, rather than ex¬ 
tending rhe performance range. 

A user who finds his business 
outgrowing his Model 1 com¬ 
puter may have no option but 
to shift to a Model 2, even if 
the Alodel 2 is far too powerful 
for current needs. 

|n time, the volume of work 
will grow to soak up the unused 
capacity - then the user finds 
himself up for another huge 
jump in unwanted power to the i 
Model 3. t 

Clearly, if he could avail c 
himself of Models 1A and 2A t< 
‘he growth path would match 
more closely ihe smooth 4: 

growth in workload; the expan- la 


fie the greater number of uso d 
of computers as rhey are out- 
le grown. 

h "Granularity" is parr of the 
s explanation for IBM’s release 
- pi new intermediate machines 
. in us 4300 series, 
i IBM has virtually eliminated 
the problem of disposing of old 
equipment as the user moves 
up the range by making them 
field-upgradeable". 

A kit of parts is available to 
convert each 4331 into the next 
or next-bur-one model. IBM 
will convert your machine for 
you, at a price less than that of 
f.° ev y tnpdei* and take back all 

the old bits. A 4331, however, , 

to a 434 L 01 b<! fie,d ' u P< 

* n . lhe , beginning were the 4 
433] and 4341. About a year n 
l.ter, IBM reduced ft, fi 
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presupposes a £££*?£ 


machines became known as 

°aTF b & 4331 Gr0u P 2 was 
added between them and a 

4341 Group 2 topped off the 
range. 

Now we have the next step in 
grinding down the granules. 

fn between rhe 4331 Group 1 
and 2, IBM has placed the 
Group 1 1 (do they choose these 
numbers out of a hat?). The 

434 i, ran g* gets r» new 
firJh f' l Gr ° UP ,0) which 

Gmnn n l G :° UP ^ andthe 

Group J1, which goes between 

Groups 1 and 2. 

In addition, IBM has added a 
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new entry-level model, the 
432 . So the range now goes; 

4321,4331/1,4331/11, 4331/2, 

4341/10, 4341/1, 4341/11 
43 i! /3 - All crystal dear so far? 

This gap-filling” process 
nas gone on at some time with 
most computer manufacturers, 
particularly when they feel 
themselves threatened by a 
rival machine that seems to hit 
the right spot in terms of user 
needs. 

Most industry commentators 

nowadays take the “g ap filling" 

message with a pinch of 
(granular) salt. With the con- 
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d. the Alter a while, the old ninehine.s -,dmi h " f “ m, ° ^ 

. goes; are simply „ot made ,„v more, 2 lh 

1331/2, and tlie "gup-iillers" K-eome ,i, annouiwaatj 

41/11, flic new range. This manoeuvre [. m" ^ ™ ac t h "! a ' “**■» 
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irocess Uiously as a “mid-life heker" t hT 4, 4300s l00 P er WuE- 

C with for a range whnac sales are tin.. * ! dcd ,“ pan of a *«i«! 
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“dollars per min” ,1" aided design area. 
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WHILE taking Data General 
into a totally new area of the 
market — office automation — 
the company’s Comprehensive 
Electronic Office system picks 
up on the capabilities of a lot of 
in existing hardware and soft- 

^The full potential of some of 
DG's mo rc recently released 
terminals, in fact, can be seen 
chiefly as components of the 
CEO set-upi in particular the 
progress towards graphics, col¬ 
our and split screen displays 
lend themselves to the new 
style office information system. 
On top of existing database 
report generation and file 
mnagement packages, DG’s 
office development has placed a 
layer of software to remove 
their "computer-1 ike” features 
md to talk to executives in 
their own language. 

The “decision support" soft¬ 
ware, known as Present, lets 
the executive view the database 
or indexed filing system in the 
straightforward way usually 
dignified by the term "rela¬ 
tional". In other words, he can 
ask "what salesmen sold more 
than $1000 worth of this line of 
goods in the Auckland area last 
month? List their names and 
sales totals’’. 

Tbe question is phrased in 
essentially that format, and 
back comes the list, on to thc 
terminal. 

The user can do his own 
simplified “programming” for 
regular applications, by storing 
strings of the necessary Present 
commands for recall at any 
time. 

Alongside “decision 
support”, the system offers thc 
®£araaiMn management capa- 
otjtries 0flt might expect in an 
office; word processing — bas- 
t V a existing Az-text 
pCMge, with enhancements — 
electronic document filing and 
retrieval, electronic mail, diary 
Gamtensnce and meetings 
scheduling. 

„ The manager, working with 
®nu selections and singlc- 
«y commands can put together 
«ut a document, send it on 
. cl ■ r . 11861 on *fi c system 
, h . f 11 in a storage system 
ujp °peratea in office lang- 

J^ r0l l ic "filing cabinets” 
PtivBtely locked or open to 

Jgww-mre subdivid- 

tonrain A*""* ,he drawers 
^^fclders and ,he folders, 

Atoumm I, retrievable by 
» Bfc. drawer and 
fiTwordi? 1 * 01 y & Individual 
'W* 8 P eci fied in a 
.. on the document. 

iviihn U - no 8 P ec i a l storage 
^ as m ICL, Burroughs 

tio,, Stnr n ? C - 0X ° fflCe automa_ ■ 
^3 ,8 ? nconventi °naI 
te^i rS^. throu 8 h conven- 
h P ro «*»ra. 

l8 haveslpP ala i Gcneral aeems 

Cto to nr “ a11 aa P ect8 of 

lhe uacr ' 8 

^haidwitremvestmem and 
strategies. 

^ high-speed communica- 
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'berm^^fiMthefur- 
11 of 1 al‘gnmg with the 
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X.25 packet-switching stand¬ 
ard, to be adopted by the NZ 
Post Office. 

The link works along co-axial 
cable at two million bits a sec¬ 
ond. One cable provides com¬ 
munication among 32 proces¬ 
sors, but all other hardware_ 

terminals, storage etc — has to 
communicate by way of a pro¬ 
cessor. 

DG is looking at systems of 
the Ethernet type, but "stand¬ 
ards are still being refined; we 
don’t want to jump in at this 


stage,’ said acting country 
manager Bob Young. 

The office automation mar¬ 
ket would "have to be address¬ 
ed very carefully,” admitted 
sales enginecer Don Staples. 
“We’re dealing with a different 
set of users.” DG New Zea¬ 
land, despite its relatively small 
staff size, sees itself having to 
cultivate, "in time", a 
dedicated sales force for GEO. 

Office automation will also 
inevitably mean some reorgan¬ 
isation for the customer. No 


electronic system can be direct¬ 
ly imposed on a business's ex¬ 
isting office administrative 
structures, Young agreed. "It 
knocks out redundant informa¬ 
tion; it knocks out the ’divi¬ 
sionalisation’ of the system” in¬ 
to separate and distinct offices 
with a “DP department” 
separated from all the rest. 

As the electronic office 
creeps into New Zealand, this 
is bound to cause some ad¬ 
ministrative friction, unless 
carefully planned and handled. 
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Now you can fit this 
mto this small 1 





Take 270 Computer print-out pages and put them on one, single, postca rd-size 
'Microfiche.' 

Take 270 Microfiche and put them in one, A-4 sized 'ficheflle. 
That's 72,900 large pages of print reduced to an area smaller 
than a small briefcase] 

Magnify the information stored in those fiche on a Microfile 
reader and you've got a Microfile Office System — exactly like 300 
other New Zealand companies and Government agencies! 

Microfile offers a highly impressive range of readers, reader 
printers and other office system equipment. 

For further detailed information on Microfile and how we can 
help your business save time, space and money, send us the 
coupon on this page. 

We'll send you all the information you'll need — in a booklet 
smallerthanasmall briefcasel 


Flchs file for staring Microfiche. Mlcroflle 
Reader for rtsdlng them. 


miCROFILE 



/ Marketing Manager 

x P.O. Box 3249 

y- Wellington 

„ S Dear Sir, 

/ Please send me further information on 
/ Microflie Office Systems. 

^ ^ Name ___ _;__ 

/ Address -- • . • 


Our business is making. , 
Your business more efficient. 


x — 

Company* 


NBR GNA126 


































